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Not  what  you  know , but  who  you  know: 

NCIC  may  expand  files 


Supreme  Court  lets 
Detroit  quota  stand 


A plan  is  in  the  works  to  beef  up 
the  capabilities  of  the  FBI’s  Na- 
tional Crime  Information  Center 
(NCIC),  although  the  proposal, 
which  would  permit  the  bureau  to 
store  and  disseminate  data  on  in- 
dividuals who  are  considered 
suspicious  but  are  not  wanted  for 
a crime,  has  been  loudly  chal- 
lenged as  a step  toward  “Big 
Brotherism.” 

But  several  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials are  endorsing  the  move, 
pointing  out  that  the  expansion  of 
NCIC  would  enhance  its  value  as 
an  anti-crime  tool,  while  protec- 
ting police  officers  against 
dangerous  criminals  and  helping 
Federal  agencies  keep  a closer  eye 
on  offenders. 

One  of  the  most  vocal  pro- 
ponents of  the  plan  is  Dwight  E. 
Bee,  administrator  of  the  Illinois 
Law  Enforcement  Agency  Data 
System  and  a member  of  the  ad- 
visory group  that  drafted  the  pro- 
posal. “I  don't  see  this  as  a 
change, ' ' Bee  said.  ‘ ‘ I see  it  as  con- 
sistent with  the  original  purpose 
of  the  system,  to  help  law  enforce- 
ment fight  crime." 

The  advisory  group's  proposal 


hopes  to  pin  down  the  criminal 
element  with  the  addition  of  more 
than  10  new  data  categories  to 
NCIC,  including  individuals 
thought  to  be  involved  in  organ- 
ized crime,  suspected  terrorists, 
likely  narcotics  dealers,  or 
“known  associates"  of  drug  traf- 
fickers. 

However,  a major  debate  has 
already  begun  over  the  civil 
rights  implications  posed  by  the 
creation  of  such  broad  categories. 
Rep.  Don  Edwards,  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights,  says  he  hopes  to  hold 
hearings  on  the  matter  as  early  as 
next  month. 

“If  this  plan  goes  ahead,  it 
would  create  a revolutionary 
surveillance  system  that  will  per- 
mit the  easy  distribution  of  in- 
vestigative information  that  has 
almost  always  been  carefully  pro- 
tected in  the  past,"  the  California 
Democrat  said. 

Apparently  the  NCIC  policy 
board,  which  fielded  the  expan- 
sion proposal,  is  aware  of  the 
political  ramifications  connected 
with  its  action.  A much  broader 


plan  had  originally  been  drafted 
by  the  board's  subcommittee  on 
planning  and  evaluation,  but  the 
more  controversial  elements  of 
the  document  were  voted  down  by 
the  board. 

One  discarded  category  had 
been  defined  as  “known 
associates”  of  individuals  who 
were  already  on  the  NCIC  com- 
puter because  they  had  been 
named  in  arrest  warrants.  The 
category  could  include  friends, 
relatives,  business  associates  or 
anyone  “known  to  be,  believed  to 
be,  likely  to  be  or  may  be 
associated  with  a wanted 
person,”  according  to  the  original 
proposal. 

“The  criteria  should  not  be 
limited  to  those  who  are  traveling 
with  the  wanted  person  but 
should  include  those  who  are  like- 
ly to  be  in  contact  with  such  a per- 
son," the  draft  proposal  stated. 

Fred  H.  Wynbrandt,  chairman 
of  the  policy  board,  described  the 
tabled  “known  associates” 
category  as  “the  one  item  that  of- 
fended me  the  most." 

Wynbrandt,  the  assistant 
Continued  on  Page  17 


In  a moral  victory  for  the 
Detroit  Police  Department,  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  refused, 
without  comment  or  dissent,  to 
overturn  an  affirmative  action 
plan  that  requires  that  blacks 
constitute  50  percent  of  all  pro- 
motions to  lieutenant  in  the 
Motor  City. 

The  decision  in  Bratton  et  al  vs. 
City  of  Detroit  was  also  a setback 
for  the  Reagan  Administration, 
which  had  entered  the  case  as  a 
friend  of  the  court  on  behalf  of  the 
five  white  police  sergeants  suing 
the  city. 

The  Reagan  forces,  arguing 
that  the  quota  plan  had  a negative 
impact  on  white  officers  seeking 
promotions,  had  j oined  the  case  in 
hopes  of  striking  a blow  against 
racial  quota  formulas  in  public- 
sector  employment.  The  Justice 
Department  had  filed  a similar 
brief  last  year  in  a case  challeng- 
ing a quota  implemented  by  the 
New  Orleans  Police  Department 
— a case  that  is  now  before  the 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit. 


Although  the  Supreme  Court’s 
action  in  the  case  did  not  con- 
stitute approval  of  the  quota,  nor 
did  it  set  a nationwide  precedent, 
the  impact  of  the  decision  to  let 
lower  court  rulings  stand  was  not 
lost  on  Detroit  Mayor  Coleman 
Young. 

“Perhaps  now  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration will  take  a new  look 
at  the  Constitution  and  cease  its 
attempts  to  destroy  the  progress 
this  country  has  made  in  recent 
years  in  providing  basic  constitu- 
tional guarantees  to  all  American 
citizens,"  Young  said. 

The  police  department’s  quota 
plan  originated  in  1974  as  a way 
to  remedy  past  discrimination 
against  blacks  in  promotional 
practices.  At  the  time,  only  4.8 
percent  of  the  lieutenants  in  the 
67  percent  black  city  were  black. 
The  lieutenants'  ranks  are  now  30 
percent  black. 

The  voluntary  quota  system  is 
designed  to  bring  blacks  up  to  the 
50  percent  mark  among  the  city’s 
police  lieutenants.  A similar  plan 
exists  for  promotions  to  sergeant. 


The  year  in  review:  win  some,  lose 


One  of  1983’s  hallmarks:  a roadblock  to  check  for  drunken  drivers. 


1983  could  well  be 
remembered  as  a year  when 
law  enforcement  held  its  own. 

There  were  hopeful  signs, 
such  as  the  four  percent  drop 
in  crime  reported  for  1982  and 
the  national  response  to  the 
growing  problem  of  missing 
children,  but  there  were  also 
bleak  moments,  such  as  when 
charges  of  police  brutality  or 
misconduct  reared  their  heads 
in  New  York,  Los  Angeles, 
Chicago,  Miami,  Montgomery 
and  Dallas. 

One  of  the  most  significant 
events  expected  in  the  police 
world  in  1983  turned  out  to  be 
a non-event  — the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  decided  not  to 
rule  on  a “good  faith"  excep- 
tion to  the  exclusionary  rule. 
The  Court  offered  its  apologies 
for  the  ruling  that  turned  into  a 
legal  wet  firecracker,  but  left 
open  the  possibility  that  a 
more  thorough  look  at  the  ex- 
clusionary rule  may  come  in 
two  other  cases  now  before  the 
court. 

Several  other  news  items 
during  the  year  managed  to 
hold  some  significance  for  the 
criminal  justice  field.  The 
Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
Morton  Grove,  111.,  ban  on 
handgun  ownership  and  ex- 


panded search  and  seizure 
authority  in  several  instances. 
Democratic  and  Republican 
Senators  put  aside  their  political 
differences  long  enough  to  push 
through  some  of  the  most  sought- 


after  reforms  in  the  U.S.  criminal 
code.  New  thinking  on  the  handl- 
ing of  domestic  violence  and  ran- 
dom. serial  murderers  brought 
about  changes  in  police  depart- 
ments around  the  country. 


New  York  Times 

Other  changes  were  more  sub- 
tle. With  the  appointments  of 
Benjamin  Ward  in  New  York  City 
and  Fred  Rice  Jr.  in  Chicago, 
blacks  claimed  the  top  police 
posts  in  four  of  the  nation’s  six 


some  \ 


largest  cities,  and  blacks  and 
Hispanics  were  promoted  to 
leadership  roles  in  a host  of 
other  departments. 

The  International  Associa- 
tion of  Chiefs  of  Police  faced 
several  challenges,  beginning 
with  the  resignation  under 
pressure  of  Leo  Callahan,  the 
group's  president,  as  chief  in 
Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  then  a 
challenge  to  the  incumbent 
leadership  by  a group  of  dissi- 
dent chiefs  from  the  South  and 
Midwest,  and  finally  a Federal 
grand  jury  investigation  into 
possible  misuse  of  Federal 
funds. 

But  none  of  those  develop- 
ments seems  to  stand  out  from 
the  others.  Instead,  the  year  in 
review  seems  to  be  one  of  give 
and  take,  one  when  problems 
such  as  inadequate  funding,  in- 
creasing drug  trafficking  and 
overcrowded  jails  weren't 
solved,  but  one  when  work  on 
problems  such  as  victims' 
rights,  crime  legislation,  im- 
proved data  systems  and  pro- 
fessional accreditation  gained 
some  ground. 

And  so  it  goes,  as  policing 
barrels  along  into  1984. 

• 

(A  close-up  look  at  the  year 
begins  on  Page  6.)  , 


Around  the  Nation 


DELAWARE  — The  president  of 
the  Wilmington  City  Council, 
Frank  D.  Vari,  has  abandoned  his 
efforts  to  force  the  city  to  hire 
eight  more  police  officers  and 
seven  extra  firefighters.  Vari, 
who  is  a candidate  for  mayor,  said 
he  no  longer  has  the  necessary 
support  in  the  council.  Wil- 
mington Mayor  William  T. 
McLaughlin  has  said  the  city 
neither  needs  nor  can  afford  the 
extra  personnel. 

MAINE  — The  new  year  brought 
with  it  a new  law  to  combat 
drunken  driving  in  Maine,  with 
drivers  who  fail  or  refuse  to  take  a 
blood  alcohol  test  now  facing  the 
immediate  suspension  of  their 
drivers  licenses. 

NEW  YORK  - Gov.  Mario 
Cuomo  made  his  first  legislative 
proposal  following  his  1984  State 
of  the  State  message  a bill  to  raise 
the  legal  drinking  age  in  New 
York  to  21.  In  presenting  the  bill, 
Cuomo  cited  a 21  percent  decline 
in  alcohol-related  accidents  in- 
volving 18-year-old  drivers  since 
the  state  raised  the  drinking  age 
to  19.  The  new  bill  is  expected  to 
face  a tough  fight  in  the  State 
Legislature. 

RHODE  ISLAND  - Calling  the 
use  of  random  roadblocks  to  nab 
drunken  drivers  “police  state  tac- 
tics," state  legislator  Frank 
Fiorenzano  has  introduced  four 
bills  that  would  outlaw  the  prac- 
tice. Similar  legislation  that  was 
passed  by  the  State  Senate  last 
year  died  in  a House  committee. 


FLORIDA  - The  sheriff’s 
department  in  Escambia  County 
(Pensacola)  has  cracked  a jewelry- 
theft  ring  that  is  said  to  be 
responsible  for  stealing  some 
$256,000  in  gems.  Two  people 
were  arrested,  including  an 
employee  of  a local  catalog- 
showroom  store,  and  more  arrests 
were  expected. 

• 

A bill  recently  approved  by  a 
Florida  House  subcommittee 
would  impose  the  death  penalty 
on  those  convicted  of  aggravated 
child  abuse  that  results  in  death. 
Under  existing  law,  the  max- 
imum penalty  is  15  years  im- 
prisonment. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  - The  FBI 
has  settled  a 1979  sex  discrimina- 
tion suit  by  agreeing  to  promote 
Catherine  Breeden  and  give  her  a 
total  of  $20,000  in  back  pay  .The 
FBI  also  agreed  to  continue  its  ef- 
forts to  recruit  women. 


A search  is  underway  to  find  a 
successor  to  former  Stoneville 
Police  Chief  Ed  Brincefield.  The 
chief  was  fired,  along  with  Officer 
Ed  Perdue,  after  residents  com- 
plained of  rudeness  and  un- 
necessary use  of  force. 


ILLINOIS  — The  City  of  Chicago 
has  agreed  to  a $900,000  settle- 
ment in  a lawsuit  that  charged  the 
police  department  with  brutality 
and  civil  rights  violations.  The 
plaintiff,  Sylvester  Brown,  26, 
has  been  a quadriplegic  since  suf- 
fering a broken  neck  while  he  was 
riding  handcuffed  in  a paddy 
wagon  in  1980. 

• 

Police  in  Rockford  say  only  five 
of  the  average  12  arrest  warrants 
issued  each  day  are  actually  serv- 
ed. The  shortfall  was  blamed  on 
staff  shortages.  A recent  report 
has  stated  that  police  in  Chicago 
and  Cook  County  are  facing  a 
backlog  of  more  than  231,000 
warrants. 

MICHIGAN  — The  state's  Rape 
Shield  Law,  which  prevents  rape 
victims  from  being  questioned 
about  their  sexual  histories,  has 
again  gone  before  the  state 
Supreme  Court  for  review.  The 
law  has  been  criticized  on  the 
grounds  that  it  denies  a possible 
avenue  of  defense. 

• 

The  city  of  Detroit  ended  1983 
with  a total  of  622  homicides,  an 
increase  of  108  over  the  previous 
year.  The  tally  still  falls  far  short 
of  the  804  murders  chalked  up  in 
1974,  when  Detroit  was  labeled 
“Murder  City." 

• 

The  only  squad  car  in  the  town 
of  Grass  Lake  broke  down  recent- 
ly, forcing  the  Town  Board  to  lay 
off  its  two  police  officers  because 
there  was  “nothing  for  them  to 
do."  County  and  state  patrols  will 
cover  for  the  laid-off  officers,  who 
will  be  rehired  once  their  1982 
Plymouth  is  fixed. 

• 

Ten  patrol  officers  in  the  town 
of  Huntington  Woods  are  due  to 
be  suspended  at  staggered  inter- 
vals this  month,  after  having  con- 
ducted a ticket-writing  slowdown 
in  connection  with  a labor 
dispute.  The  officers  have 
reportedly  filed  grievances  over 
the  suspensions. 

OHIO  — As  part  of  a safety  pro- 
motion program,  the  Ohio  State 
Patrol  will  begin  testing  air  bags 
in  75  of  its  400  police  cruisers. 

• 

Police  in  Cleveland  recorded 
168  murders  in  that  city  during 
1983,  a 20  percent  reduction  from 
1982.  It  marked  the  first  time  in 
15  years  that  the  murder  toll 
didn’t  reach  200. 

WEST  VIRGINIA  — A package 
of  law-and-order  legislation 
prepared  for  the  state’s  House  of 


Delegates  includes  a bill  that 
would  require  statements  as  to 
the  emotional,  physical  and  finan- 
cial impact  that  crimes  have  on 
victims.  Under  the  bill’s  provi- 
sions, the  impact  of  crime  would 
be  considered  during  sentencing. 


KANSAS  — Plans  to  build  a pre- 
release center  and  two  minimum- 
security  honor  camps  have  drawn 
fire  from  the  state’s  attorney 
general,  Robert  Stephan.  He  con- 
tends that  the  camps,  which  will 
cost  an  estimated  $2  million  each, 
would  have  only  64  beds  between 
them,  and  that  the  center  planned 
for  Winfield  would  be  too  remote 
to  help  inmates  readjust  to  socie- 
ty. Stephan  said  he  would  rather 
expand  a dormitory  outside  the 
state  penitentiary  at  Lansing  to 
house  non-violent  prisoners. 

• 

Sumner  County  Sheriff  Jerry 
Wiley  has  resigned  after  agreeing 
to  repay  $8,000  in  unnecessary 
expenditures,  according  to  coun- 
ty commissioners. 

NEBRASKA  - A bill  that  would 
allow  unmarked  patrol  cars  to 
monitor  the  state’s  highways  has 
stalled  in  the  State  Legislature, 
although  backers  say  it  may  yet 
be  revived.  Critics  call  the  legisla- 
tion "devious  and  counter- 
productive." 

NORTH  DAKOTA  - The  City 
Council  in  Minot  has  reversed 
itself  and  voted  11-2  to  reject  a 
proposed  residency  requirement 
for  future  employees  and  current 
department  heads.  The  require- 
ment had  been  approved  by  the 
council  on  December  5 as  part  of 
the  city's  new  personnel  code. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA  - For  the 
first  time  in  over  10  years,  of- 
ficials say,  no  trattic  deacns  oc- 
curred in  the  state  during  the  New 
Year’s  and  Christmas  weekends. 

WYOMING  — A report  from  the 
Division  of  Criminal  Investiga- 
tion says  that  the  state  lost  $2.7 
million  in  1983  from  misap- 
propriation of  public  funds  and 
public  property  and  from  the  fil- 
ing of  false  travel  vouchers.  The 
division  investigated  32  crimes. 
The  previous  year.  18  investiga- 
tions were  conducted,  and  the 
state  rang  up  $342,441  in  losses. 


ARIZONA  — Concerns  about 
possible  liability  lawsuits  have 
prompted  police  in  Tucson  to  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  chokeholds  on 
suspects. 


COLORADO  — The  new 
state  public  safety  department, 
which  will  be  formed  July  1 to 
consolidate  six  existing  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  may  reach 
out  to  Orlando,  Fla.,  for  its  first 
director.  Orlando  Police  Chief 
William  Koleszar  is  one  of  five 
finalists  for  the  job  and  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a front-runner. 
Koleszar  was  previously  police 
chief  in  Arvada,  Colo. 

• 

A nationwide  search  is  planned 
to  find  a successor  to  Ralph  Smith 
as  police  chief  of  Fort  Collins.  Col- 
lins  died  January  2 of  an 
aneurysm  at  the  age  of  66.  Until  a 
permanent  successor  is  named, 
three  division  heads  will  rotate  as 
acting  chief. 

NEW  MEXICO  - Governor 
Toney  Anaya  plans  to  include  a 
bill  banning  the  possession  and 
sale  of  child  pornography  in  a 
package  of  proposals  to  be 
presented  to  the  State 
Legislature.  There  is  currently  no 
state  law  prohibiting  such  prac- 
tices. 

• 

The  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  has  filed  suit  against  the 
Albuquerque  Police  Department, 
charging  officers  with 
“outrageous  conduct”  in  a recent 
sting  operation  against  people 
seeking  jobs  with  an  escort  ser- 
vice. The  lawsuit  was  filed  on 
behalf  of  Roger  D.  Carlos,  28,  who 
was  one  of  several  people  accused 
of  agreeing  to  have  sex  for  a fee. 

OKLAHOMA  — In  Ponca  City, 
rape  charges  have  been  dismissed 
against  Toby  Dewayne  Tomlin 
because  the  county  district  at- 
torney doesn’t  have  the  money  to 
bring  the  victim  back  to 
Oklahoma  to  testify.  Joe 
Wideman,  the  district  attorney  of 
Kay  County,  said  a 26  percent  cut 
in  his  budget  also  left  his  office 
unable  to  pay  for  a $250 
transcript  of  an  earlier  hearing  in 
the  case. 


ALASKA  — Starting  February  1, 
state  and  local  police  will  carry 
compact  devices  to  measure 
blood  alcohol  levels  in  suspected 
drunken  drivers.  The  estimated 
cost  of  230  of  the  cigarette  pack- 
size  units  is  $110,000. 

CALIFORNIA  - A San  Jose 
meter  maid  who  handed  out 
Christmas  cards  instead  of  park- 
ing tickets  to  some  60  motorists 
earned  a frown  from  city  officials 
there.  Lieut.  Ron  Rosso  said  of 
the  unidentified  meter  maid,  “It's 
possible  she’s  in  violation  of 
department  policy.  She  probably 
just  got  caught  up  in  the 
Christmas  spirit."  The  illegally- 
parked  downtown  shoppers 
found  their  windshields  adorned 


with  a card  that  read:  “Merry 
Christmas  from  your  friendly 
meter  maid.  Your  car  is  in  viola- 
tion today.  But  this  is  only  a 
warning.  Be  good  — and  have  a 
happy  day." 

• 

Los  Angeles  police  detective 
Jay  Paul  has  been  suspended 
without  pay  pending  an  internal 
review  of  charges  that  he  passed 
police  intelligence  files  to  the 
Western  Goals  Foundation,  a con- 
servative organization. 

• 

A state  court  in  San  Francisco 
has  upheld  a 1981  law  making  it  a 
crime  to  drive  with  a blood  alcohol 
level  of  .10  percent.  Opponents  of 
the  statute  had  argued  that  it  was 
too  vague. 

• 

Members  of  the  Los  Angeles 
chapter  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  have  been  asked 
to  donate  the  estimated  $313,750 
that  the  group  needs  to  carry  on 
its  lawsuit  against  the  city’s 
police  department.  The  suit, 
which  charges  the  department 
with  illegally  spying  on  private 
citizens,  was  due  to  go  to  trial  on 
January  18. 

IDAHO  — Sheriff  Harold  Lee  of 
Camas  County  says  he  may  have 
a tough  time  rounding  up 
witnesses  in  connection  with  a 
burglary  of  the  Hill  City  Store  on 
New  Year’s  Eve.  His  problem 

stems  from  the  fact  that  all  26 

residents  of  Hill  City  had  left 
town  to  ring  in  the  new  year  at  the 
time  of  the  break-in.  “It’s  just  a 
bunch  of  farmers,"  Lee  said.  “On 
a holiday  they  usually  go  to  a big- 
ger town  where  there’s  something 
more  going  on."  Hill  City’s  last 
burglary  occurred  in  1976. 

OREGON  — As  part  of  a 
sentence  for  drunken  driving, 
John  Fournier  has  erected  two 
billboards  that  read:  “Drink  & 
Drive?  No.  I won’t  again.  Paid  for 
by  a Convicted  Drunk  Driver.” 
The  signs,  one  in  Bend,  Ore.,  and 
one  in  Madras,  were  part  of  80 
hours  of  community  service  that 
Fournier  was  sentenced  to  per- 
form. Fournier  was  also  slapped 
with  a $1,000  fine  and  ordered  to 
spend  two  days  in  jail. 

• 

The  number  of  child  abuse 
cases  in  Oregon  rose  by  nine  per- 
cent last  year,  with  3,975  cases 
recorded.  The  total  for  1982  was 
3,639. 

WASHINGTON  - The  state’s 
Supreme  Court  has  placed  severe 
restrictions  on  the  right  of  police 
officers  to  conduct  warrantless 
searches  at  the  time  of  arrest. 
Under  the  new  guidelines,  war- 
rantless searches  may  involve 
only  the  arrestee  and  the  area 
within  his  or  her  immediate  con- 
trol, and  may  be  employed  only  to 
recover  weapons  or  to  prevent  the 
destruction  of  evidence.  The  7-2 
court  decision  overturned  a long 
string  of  cases  dating  back  to 
1925. 


Breaking  down  the  door  — see 
Supreme  Court  Briefs,  Page  13 
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School  daze: 


Classroom  crime  targeted 


The  Reagan  Administration  is 
on  the  verge  of  proposing  a pro- 
gram designed  to  crackdown  on 
crime  and  violence  in  the 
classroom,  following  release  of  a 
study  by  an  interagency  task 
force  that  found  that  the  fabric  of 
American  schooling  is  being  put 
through  the  wringer  by  youthful 
offenders  who  get  away  with  their 
crimes. 

The  report,  entitled  “Chaos  in 
the  Classroom:  Enemy  of 
American  Education,”  was 
issued  to  President  Reagan  two 
weeks  ago  by  a blue-ribbon  panel 
of  officials  from  the  Departments 
of  Justice  and  Education  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Four  months  in  the  making,  the 
study  found  that  most  school 
crime  goes  unpunished  and  that 
the  cost  of  vandalism  exceeds 
public  spending  for  textbooks. 


DC  antiterror  squad 


may  be  streamlined 


“Discipline  is  the  public’s 
foremost  concern  about  schools,” 
declared  the  report  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Working  Group  on  School 
Discipline.  “Three  million  secon- 
dary school  children  are  victims 
of  crime  each  month.” 

While  only  a few  specific  recom- 
mendations made  by  the  panel 
were  publicized,  the  working 
group  s chairman,  Gary  L.  Bauer, 
said  he  believes  Reagan  will  “use 
the  bully  pulpit,  so  to  speak,  to 
bring  to  national  attention”  the 
problem  of  crime  in  classrooms. 

Bauer,  a former  White  House 
aide  who  is  now  Deputy 
Undersecretary  of  Education, 
noted  that  he  and  other  Ad- 
ministration officials  have  urged 
Reagan  to  challenge  Supreme 
Court  rulings  that  make  it  dif- 
fucult  to  suspend  or  expel 
students  charged  with  commit- 
ting crimes. 


One  such  due  process  decision, 
handed  down  by  the  Court  in 
1975,  said  that  a student  facing 
suspension  must  be  given  oral  or 
written  notice  of  the  charges 
against  him.  If  he  claims  in- 
nocence, the  court  ruled,  an  ex- 
planation of  the  evidence  against 
him  and  an  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent his  "version  of  the  events" 
must  be  provided. 

Bauer  and  other  Administra- 
tion officials  claim  that  the  legal 
maneuvering  resulting  from  the 
decision  deprives  school  ad- 
ministrators of  one  of  their  prime 
means  of  controlling  classroom 
crime.  “The  whole  disciplinary 
process  has  become  a lot  more 
legalistic  than  when  I was  in 
school,”  Bauer  said. 

The  Education  Department  of- 
ficial, who  is  a lawyer  by  trade, 
contended  that  it  would  make  “an 
enormous  difference”  if  the  Ad- 


Putting into  practice  the 
philosophy  of  “less  is  more,”  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department 
in  Washington,  D.C.,  is  pondering 
a plan  that  woudl  cut  the  force's 
SWAT  team  by  two-thirds  to 
create  a trimmer,  better  trained 
and  better  equipped  antiterrorist 
squad. 

One  of  the  chief  architects  of 
the  proposal,  special  tactics 
Lieut.  George  E.  Bradford, 
pointed  to  the  concrete  barriers 
that  were  placed  recently  around 
the  White  House  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  a crack  police 
“emergency  response  team” 
designed  to  deter  terrorism  in  the 
nation's  capital. 

“This  city  is  the  symbolic 
capital  of  the  world,”  he  said.  “If 
you  want  to  strike  a blow  against 


Detroit  motorcycle  cop  Charles  Meyers  checks  student  ID’s  during  an 
outbreak  of  violence  last  year  at  Henry  Ford  High  School,  wide  World  Photos 


the  United  States  of  America,  you 
don’t  go  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa  and 
blow  up  a cow.” 

Describing  the  proposed  squad 
as  more  than  just  a beefed-up 
SWAT  team,  Bradford  said  that 
“a  lot  of  agencies  have  those. 
What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  refine 
ours  to  the  state-of-the-art 
technology  ” and  training. 

Capt.  Melvin  Clark,  who  heads 
the  department’s  special  tactics 
branch,  currently  has  over  70  of- 
ficers under  his  command.  He 
said  that  the  new  antiterrorist 
plan  would  cut  the  branch  to 
about  21  officers. 

While  declaring  that  his  squad 
has  “fulfilled  its  objectives”  over 
the  years,  Clark  said  he  is  in  favor 
of  the  unit  being  “reorganized, 
Continued  on  Page  15 


ministration  would  intervene  in 
school  discipline  cases  that  have 
been  brought  to  trial,  acting  as  a 
friend  of  the  court  in  support  of 
school  administrators’  rights  to 
handle  disciplinary  matters. 

But  the  Administration’s  plan 


As  part  of  an  ongoing  anti  terrorist  effort  in  the  nation's  capital,  workmen  position  concrete  barriers  at  the 
entrances  to  the  White  House  grounds.  The  barriers  are  supposed  to  protect  against  car  or  truck  bombs 
that  terrorists  might  employ.  wide  World  Photos 


found  few  friends  among  civil 
rights  groups,  despite  the  fact 
that  firm  details  of  the  proposed 
program  have  yet  to  be  an- 
nounced. “I’m  extremely  skep- 
tical of  the  Federal  Government 
Continued  on  Page  16 


Ultralight  craft  seen  as  new  terrorist  weapon 


They’re  called  ultralights  — fly- 
ing machines  that  are  no  more 
than  overgrown  hang  gliders 
equipped  with  two-cycle  engines. 
They’re  designed  for  pleasure 
flights  — bringing  the  joy  of  fly- 
ing to  the  common  man. 

But  the  latest  market  for 
ultralights  involves  anything  but 
pleasure  or  joy.  A recent  in- 
vestigative report  by  the  Dallas 


Times  Herald  indicates  that  the 
fabric-winged  craft  are  increas- 
ingly being  fitted  with  such  op- 
tional accessories  as  machine 
guns,  bombs,  air-to-ground 
missiles  and  other  terrorist  tools. 

Recently,  Worldwide  Ultralite 
Industries  of  Katy,  Tex.,  said  it  is 
supplying  200  of  its  planes  to  a 
Miami  broker,  who  intends  to  sell 
the  bulk  of  the  fleet  to  the  govern- 


ments of  Guatemala,  Honduras, 
El  Salvador  and  Costa  Rica,  and 
to  U.S. -backed  rebels  in 
Nicaragua. 

No  one  is  saying  precisely  how 
the  ultralights  will  be  used  south 
of  the  border,  but  the  chairman  of 
Worldwide  said  that  half  of  the 
order  is  for  the  company’s  two- 
seater  Spitfire  II  model,  which 
has  “all  kinds  of  room  for  mount- 


ing guns  of  all  kinds  and  all  kinds 
of  electronic  surveillance  equip- 
ment.” 

The  question  remains,  could  the 
ultralight  become  the  newest  ter- 
rorist weapon  in  the  United 
States?  The  price  is  right,  ranging 
from  $5,000  to  $20,000  per  plane. 
It  requires  no  pilot's  license  and  is 
easy  to  fly,  with  one  manufac- 
turer claiming  that  “even  a semi- 
intelligent  cucumber  can  pilot 
one.”  The  craft  is  highly 
maneuverable,  able  to  lift  off  in  a 
space  as  tight  as  40  feet,  and 
almost  all  of  the  mini-planes  are 
difficult  to  detect  with  radar. 

Such  price  and  performance  fac- 
tors have  more  than  a few  U.S. 
security  and  military  officials 
worrying  about  the  terrorist 
potential  of  ultralights,  and  some 
manufacturers  of  the  craft  have 
expressed  concern  as  well. 

Tom  Smith,  an  executive  with 


Ultralight  Flight  of  Windsor. 
Conn.,  said  he  received  two  “vir- 
tually identical”  letters, 
postmarked  Tehran,  Iran,  shortly 
before  the  terrorist  bombing  at 
the  Marine  headquarters  in 
Beirut.  Purportedly  from  private 
citizens  living  in  a country  that 
prohibits  private  flying,  the  notes 
requested  details  and  catalogues 
on  ultralights. 

The  letters  “scared  the  hell  out 
of  me,”  Smith  recalled.  "These 
planes  are  capable  of  carrying 
several  hundred  pounds  of  ex- 
plosives on  a suicide  mission.  " 

The  capabilities  of  the  craft 
have  not  been  overlooked  by 
Libya.  A California  manufacturer 
says  he’s  certain  that  the  terrorist 
stronghold  has  acquired 
U.S.-built  ultralights,  despite  an 

Continued  on  Page  16 


An  ultralight  plane  skims  the  treetops  on  a routine  flight.  United  Press  international  Photo 
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People  and  Places 


Brinkmanship 


Accused  killer  and  racketeer  Steven  Wougamon  is  about  to  get  some 
company  as  he  stands  on  a third-floor  ledge  of  the  Federal  Court 
building  in  St.  Louis  on  December  28.  Officials  talked  with  him  for 
nearly  an  hour  in  freezing  cold  before  he  gave  up.  Wide  World  Photos 


NJ  cities  try 
teen  curfews 

The  city  of  Trenton,  N.J.,  has 
imposed  a no-nonsense  curfew  on 
teenagers  in  hopes  of  cutting  the 
number  of  young  people  roaming 
the  streets  late  at  night,  and  its 
sister  city  of  Newark  plans  to  im- 
plement its  own  teen  curfew 
before  the  month  is  out. 

The  10  P.M.  curfew  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Trenton  City  Coun- 
cil last  month  and  went  into  effect 
on  January  4.  The  curfew  on 
youths  under  age  17  was  imposed 
despite  police  contentions  that  it 
won't  be  effective  and  threats  of  a 
challenge  to  the  curfew's,  con- 
stitutionality. 

“It  will  possibly  cut  down  on 
the  number  of  persons  on  the 
street  out  here,  but  insofar  as  hav- 
ing a major  impact  on  crime.  I 
can't  see  that.”  observed  Capt. 
Thomas  Williams,  head  of  the 
Trenton  Police  Department's 
youth  division. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the 
curfew  law,  parents  of  first-time 
violators  will  warning  letters 
from  juvenile  court.  Second  of- 
fenders risk  $25  fines,  while  those 
caught  a third  time  could  be  faced 
with  court-ordered  counseling 
and  supervision. 

The  New  Jersey  branch  of  the 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
has  indicated  that  it  may  fight  the 
Trenton  curfew.  Jeffrey  Fogel  of 
the  civil  liberties  group  noted, 
“There  are  ample  laws  on  the 
books  now  to  handle  the  problem. 
Any  kid  on  the  street  could  be  ar- 
rested if  he  committed  a crime.” 
The  Newark  curfew,  which  will 
apply  to  children  under  13,  goes 
into  effect  on  January  24. 

Md.  judges 
face  judging 

Stating  that  “the  people  of  this 
state  want  much  stricter  sentenc- 
ing than  the  judges  are  doing,” 
three  Maryland  groups  plan  to 
compile  computerized  records  of 
case  dispositions  to  find  out  just 
how  tough  judges  in  that  state  are 
on  crime. 

The  organizations  — the 
Stephanie  Roper  Committee,  the 
Maryland  Coalition  Against 
Crime  and  Mother  Against 
Drunk  Drivers  — say  they  believe 
that  computerizing  case  disposi- 
tions will  bring  about  stricter 
sentencing  standards. 

A spokesman  for  the  Roper 


Committee,  Kurt  Wolfgang,  said 
the  groups  need  about  $1,500  to 
begin  the  project,  mainly  for 
monitoring  forms,  mailings  and 
computer  equipment.  The  groups 
hope  to  begin  compiling  sentenc- 
ing records  in  about  three 
months. 

Lady  Dorothy 
leaves  SPI 

After  33  years  of  rubbing 
elbows  with  thousands  of  the 
brightest  police  minds  from  the 
United  States  and  abroad, 
Dorothy  Pierce  Clore  has  called  it 
a career  at  the  Southern  Police  In- 
stitute in  Louisville  — at  age  87. 

Dubbed  ‘Lady  Dorothy'  by  of- 
ficers at  the  institute,  Clore 
retired  January  8,  ending  what  is 
officially  a 55-year  tenure  at  the 
University  of  Louisville.  She  had 
begun  working  at  the  university 
in  1928,  fresh  out  of  college,  and 
joined  the  original  staff  of  the 
brand  new  police  institute  in 
1950. 

Holding  a variety  of  titles  with 
the  institute,  including  office 
manager,  administrative  assis- 
tant and  finally  consultant,  Clore 
faced  mandatory  retirement  at 
age  70  in  1967  and  declared,  “I’m 
not  ready  to  stop  work.” 

So  for  Lady  Dorothy  it  was  off 
to  the  institute’s  alumni  associa- 
tion, for  which  she  became  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  maintaining 
the  exhaustive  scrapbooks,  class 
histories  and  organizational 
records  that  make  up  the  Dorothy 
Pierce  Clore  Archives. 

Clore,  who  said  most  enjoyed 
“the  personal  contact  with 
students,”  was  once  summed  up 
by  a Tennessee  police  chief  as 
someone  who  "has  been  around 
policemen  so  much,  she  thinks 
like  one.” 

To  her  thousands  of  law  en- 
forcement friends,  Lady  Dorothy 
said  “not  goodbye,  just  au 
revoir”  in  the  most  recent  issue  of 
the  SPI  alumni  newspaper. 

NYPD  gets 
new  brass 

The  uppermost  echelons  of  the 
New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment got  the  look  of  a few  new 
faces  earlier  this  month,  as  new 
commissioner  Benjamin  Ward 
was  sworn  in  and  two  new  “super- 
chiefs” assumed  command  posi- 
tions. 


Ward,  57,  was  sworn  in  on 
January  5 at  a ceremony  that  was 
attended  by  U.S.  Representative 
John  Conyers  Jr.  and  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Daughtry,  two  of  the 
department's  harshest  critics  of 
late. 

Ward’s  invitation  to  Conyers 
and  Daughtry  was  deemed  “not 
appropriate”  by  former  commis- 


sioner Robert  McGuire  and  “out 
of  order”  by  the  head  of  the 
Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Associa- 
tion.” 

“I  think  in  general  terms  it  was 
not  appropriate,  given  his 
criticism  of  the  police  department 
and  rank-and-file  cops,”  McGuire 
said  about  the  invitation  to  Con- 
yers. 


PBA  president  Philip  Caruso, 
meanwhile,  labeled  Conyers  “an 
avowed  enemy  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department.” 

“This  is  a man  who  made  ir- 
responsible charges  against  the 
police  department  without  foun- 
dation,” the  union  leader  said. 

Within  a few  days  after  his 
swearing-in,  Ward  moved  to  fill 
out  his  administrative  team  by 
naming  Robert  Johnston  Jr.  to 
become  chief  of  operations  — the 
highest-ranking  uniformed  job  on 
the  force  — and  Hamilton  Robin- 
son to  be  Chief  of  Patrol, 
Johnston’s  former  spot. 

Johnston,  a 32-year  veteran  of 
the  force,  was  called  “the  best  of 
the  best”  by  his  new  boss,  who 
also  praised  Johnston’s 
“toughness,  fairness  and  integri- 
ty-” 

Robinson  had  been  serving  as 
chief  of  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Police  while  officially  on  leave 
from  the  NYPD.  He  had  retained 
his  previous  rank  of  deputy  chief 
while  running  the  Housing  Police. 

Dying  boy 
gets  his  wish 

What  eight-year-old  Chuck 
Haney  of  Glendale  Heights,  111., 
wanted  for  Christmas  was  to  be 
sworn  in  as  a police  officer.  On 
New  Year’s  Eve,  the  boy,  who  is 
dying  from  a hereditary  disease, 
got  his  wish. 

Haney,  is  suffering  from 
adreno-leuko  dystrophy,  an  ex- 
tremely rare  disease,  and  has 
about  four  to  six  months  to  live. 
He  was  sworn  in  at  the  7 A.M.  roll 
call  by  the  commissioner  and 
police  chief,  and  assigned  to  a 
squad  car  with  Officer  Paul 
Sorice,  a family  friend. 

“Chuckie  doesn’t  know  they're 
going  to  make  him  a policeman,” 
his  father  before  the  swearing-in. 
“He  just  knows  he  is  going  for  a 
ride  in  a squad  car.” 


What  They  Are  Saying 

‘If  you  want  to  strike  a blow  against  the 
United  States,  you  don’t  go  to  Des 
Moines  and  blow  up  a cow.’ 

Lieut.  George  E.  Bradford, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Metropolitan  Police  Department, 
on  revamping  the  city’s  antiterrorism  squad.  (Page  3:1) 


White  sale 


Lying  on  a bed  of  coca  leaves  — the  base  for  cocaine  — are  packages  of  coca-leaf  toothpaste  and  tea,  the 
latest  products  from  the  Peruvian  National  Coca  Company.  The  tea  is  already  on  the  market,  and  the 
company  plans  to  experiment  with  the  toothpaste  for  commercial  sale.  Wide  World  Photos 
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FBI  to  seek 
serial  killers 


The  FBI  facilities  at  Quantico, 
Va.,  will  soon  be  the  hub  of  a na- 
tionwide computer  network 
designed  to  help  apprehend 
killers  who  roam  the  country  in 
search  of  random  victims. 

‘‘We  are  establishing  a national 
center  for  the  analysis  of  violent 
crime,”  FBI  spokesman  Bill 
Carter  told  United  Press  Interna- 
tional. ‘‘The  law  enforcement 
community  will  have  a national 
behavioral  science  training 
center.  Before,  the  law  enforce- 
ment community  had  to  rely  on 
the  academic  community.” 

The  bureau  plans  to  hire  about  a 
dozen  homicide  analysts  to  com- 
pile data  for  the  computer 
system.  The  center  will  focus  on 
training,  research,  supporting 
ongoing  investigations  and  data 
processing,  Carter  said. 


departments  and  sheriffs  depart- 
ments. 

The  others  are  Fulton,  DeKalb. 
Cobb,  Gwinnett,  Clayton, 
Chatham,  Dougherty,  Floyd. 
Clarke,  Brooks,  Glynn,  Henry 
and  Polk  counties. 

The  remaining  two  of  the  top 
12,  Muscogee  and  Bibb  counties, 
used  Xo  have  separate  police 
departments. 

In  one  of  the  counties  with  dual 
law  enforcement  agencies, 
Chatham,  county  commissioner 
Charles  Brooks  said,  “Crime  here 
is  not  any  greater  or  worse  than  it 
is  in  other  counties  like  this,  so 
there  is  no  hue  and  cry  for  any 
great  reforms.” 

Fellow  commissioner  James 
DeLoach  added,  ‘‘We  have  no 
problems  whatsoever.” 

Brooks  said  that  Chatham 
County  and  the  City  of  Savannah 
are  slowly  moving  toward  the 
consolidation  of  some  police  ser- 
vices, but  added  that  there  prob- 
ably won’t  be  any  changes  in 
police  operations  in  the  near 
future. 


North  African  nation  strictly  ap- 
plied that  law  for  the  first  time  by 
amputating  the  right  hands  of 
two  convicted  thieves. 

As  more  than  3,000  looked  on, 
two  prison  officers,  wearing 
surgical  aprons  and  carrying 
knives,  each  approached  one  of 
the  sedated  men  and  deftly  cut  off 
their  right  hands  at  the  wrist.  An 
assistant  applied  a tourniquet 
around  the  upper  arm  of  each  con- 
vict. 

After  the  sentence  was  carried 
out,  the  two  men,  who  had  been 
blindfolded  throughout  the  pro- 
cedure, were  taken  to  a local 
hospital  for  additional  treatment. 

The  officers  who  carried  out  the 
amputation  said  they  had  re- 
ceived four  days  of  surgical  train- 
ing before  carrying  out  what  was 
to  be  their  first  amputation. 

Tipping 

encouraged 


Ga.  counties 
double  up 

The  decision  last  month  to 
establish  a police  department  in 
Richmond  County,  Ga.,  means 
that  10  of  the  state's  12  largest 
counties  will  have  both  police 


Hands-off 

approach 

Last  September,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Sudan  implemented  a 
policy  of  strict  adherence  to 
Islamic  law.  Last  month  the 


Final  roll  call 


London  police  constables  carry  the  coffin  of  Woman  Police  Constable 
Jane  Arbuthnot  into  St.  Luke’s  Church  in  Chelsea  on  December  30. 
Arbuthnot  was  one  of  three  police  officers  killed  by  a bomb  planted 
outside  Harrod’s  department  store  in  London  December  17.  w.de  World  Photo 


The  way  Portsmouth,  Va.,  Cpl. 
Gary  Smith  sees  it,  that  city’s 
anonymous  tip  program  is  a 
58-to-l  payoff  that  comes 
through  every  five  hours. 

The  program,  known  as  Crime 
Line,  is  similar  to  others  across 
the  country  that  pay  citizens  for 
anonymous  leads  in  unsolved 
crimes.  Since  the  Portsmouth  ef- 
fort began  in  August  1981,  the  in- 
formation received  over  the 
telephone  has  led  to  the  arrest  of 
973  suspected  criminals  and  the 
seizure  of  more  than  $743,000  in 
stolen  property  and  another 
$43,000  worth  of  narcotics. 

The  leads  cost  the  Portsmouth 
program  $14,000  in  reward 
money. 

‘'The  concept  works  both  in 
practice  and  on  paper,”  Smith 
told  The  Ledger-Star  and 
Virginian-Pilot  newspaper.  “For 
each  dollar  paid  as  a reward, 
we’ve  recovered  more  than  $58 
worth  of  drugs  and  stolen  proper- 
ty” 

Smith  said  that  Portsmouth 
detectives  have  come  to  rely  on 
the  information  he  gathers 
through  Crime  Line,  and  detec- 
tives confirm  the  value  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

‘‘It’s  made  my  job  a lot  easier,” 
noted  Detective  Chris  Turner. 
‘‘We’ve  made  several  good  busts 
through  Crime  Line.  ” 

Detective  A1  Dumire  echoed 
those  sentiments,  saying.  ‘‘I 
think  it’s  one  of  the  best  things 
that’s  ever  happened  to  a criminal 
investigator.” 

Recently,  Smith  traveled  to 
Richmond  to  help  establish  a 
similar  program  for  that  city  and 
Chesterfield  and  Henrico  Coun- 
ties. 

Mass,  crime 
takes  a dip 

The  rate  of  reported  serious 
crime  plunged  7.9  percent  in 
Massachusetts  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  last  year  com- 
pared to  a similar  period  in  1982, 


Day  in  court 


Suspended  Miami  police  officer  Luis  Alvarez  (1.)  leaves  the  Dade 
County  with  an  unidentified  companion  earlier  this  month  after 
getting  a delay  in  his  trial  for  manslaughter.  Alvarez  is  being  tried  in 
the  shooting  of  a 20-year-old  black  man  that  triggered  three  days  of 
rioting  in  December  1982.  Wide  World  Photos 


prompting  officials  there  to  cite 
the  impact  and  importance  of 
state-run  anticrime  efforts. 

As  reported  by  the  state’s 
public  safety  office,  the  crime 
drop  included  a 12.6  percent 
decline  in  burglaries,  a 7.9 
decrease  in  larcenies,  and  a 5.8 
percent  decline  in  the  murder 
rate. 

Of  the  seven  major  crime 
categories  covered,  only  two  in- 
creased. with  aggravated  assault 
jumping  by  5.7  percent  and  rape 
inching  up  by  1.4  percent. 

Supplying  the  results  in  hard 
numbers,  the  report  said  there 
were  199,498  serious  crime 
reported  in  Massachusetts  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  1983 
— 17,129  less  than  were  reported 
during  the  first  three  quarters  of 
1982. 

While  acknowledging  that  the 
crime  decline  matches  a national 
trend,  Gov.  Michael  S.  Dukakis 
pointed  to  his  administration’s 
anticrime  efforts  as  a con- 
tributing factor.  “I  hope  that  the 
state's  tough,  no-nonsense  ap- 
proach to  crime  fighting  and 
crime  prevention  efforts  has  had  a 
significant  impact,”  he  said  in  a 
written  statement. 

But  the  governor  warned  that 
the  good  numbers  should  not  lead 
to  complacency.  “These  state  pro- 
grams and  state  support  for  local 
law  enforcement  efforts  must  con- 
tinue and  improve  if  we  are  going 
to  see  a long-term  effect  resulting 
in  fewer  and  fewer  of  our  citizens 
becoming  victims  of  serious 
crimes.” 

Charles  Barry,  the  state’s 
secretary  of  public  safety,  was 
more  enthusiastic  about  the 
figures  released  by  his  agency, 
noting  that  he  expects  even  more 
improvement  in  the  year-end 
statistics.  “We’re  happy  as  hell 


with  the  trend,”  he  remarked. 

The  nine-month  trend  includes 
a decrease  in  murders  from  155  to 
146,  in  robberies  from  8,558  to 
8,447,  and  in  burglaries  from 
55,931  to  48,856.  While  reported 
incidents  of  larceny  went  down 
from  99,475  to  91,598  and  motor 
vehicle  thefts  dropped  from 
38,493  to  35,681,  rapes  increased 
from  1,032  to  1,046  and  ag- 
gravated assaults  climbed  from 
12,983  to  13,724. 
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Images  of  ’83:  The  year  in  pictures 
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JULY:  A karate-style  kick  lands  on  the  chest  of  a moonlighting  JUNE:  The  charred  shell  of  the  farmhouse  where  fugitive  Gordon  Kahl  of  the  Posse  Comitatus  was  killed. 
Denver  officer  after  the  USFL  championship  game.  Wide  World  Photos  A fire  erupted  after  police  fired  tear  gas  inside,  which  set  off  some  10,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  w.de  World  Photo 


MAY:  The  missing-children  problem  gripped  the  nation 
fingerprint  youngsters  sprouted  all  over  the  country. 


s attention,  and  police  and  private  programs  to 

Kansas  City  Star 


MARCH:  A Miami  cop  peers  through  the  smashed  windshield  of  his 
cruiser  during  an  outbreak  of  rioting  in  Liberty  City.  Wide  World  Photos 


JULY:  Aides  hustle  New  Y ork  Mayor  Ed  Koch  into  his 
brutality  was  broken  up  by  an  angry,  overflow  crowd. 


waiting  car  after  a Congressional  hearing  on  police 

New  York  Times 


JUNE:  Protesters  in  Montgomery,  Ala.,  march  to  the  state  capitol 
to  protest  police  shootings  of  blacks.  wide  World  Photos 
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1983  in  review:  The  Court  rules,  and  doesn’t 


‘Drug  czars,  ’ fear  of  crime, 
quota  plans  and  gun  bans 


January 

The  year  began  with  a setback 
for  a coalition  of  U.S.  Senators 
and  Representatives  who  had 
hoped  to  push  through  a major 
crime  bill  at  the  last  minute. 
President  Reagan  vetoed  the  pro- 
posal because  it  included  a provi- 
sion that  would  have  created  a 
Cabinet-level  position  known  in- 
formally as  the  “drug  czar." 

Many  of  that  bill’s  provisions 
were  included  in  other  bills  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  when 
supporters  agreed  to  introduce 
each  item  separately  to  avoid  hav- 
ing an  entire  package  vetoed 
because  of  opposition  to  one  ele- 
ment. 

• 

Miami  police  were  criticized 
from  all  sides  for  their  handling  of 
violence  that  erupted  after  a 
white  officer  shot  and  killed  a 
20-year-old  black  man,  then  of- 
ficers handling  the  rioting  killed 
another  youth  as  he  reportedly 
fled  from  a looting  scene.  Those 
shootings,  combined  with  three 
others  over  a five-month  period, 
resulted  in  the  Metro  Dade  Coun- 
ty police  force  offering  an  inten- 
sive three-day  training  session  in 
the  use  of  deadly  force  for  each  of 
its  2,100  sworn  officers. 

• 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  issued  a 94-page  report 
saying  that  only  a small  percen- 
tage of  the  illegal  drugs  entering 
the  country  is  being  seized 
despite  the  efforts  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  in  South  Florida. 
The  agency  recommended  the 
designation  of  a single  authority 
to  oversee  the  efforts,  but 
stopped  short  of  supporting  the 
“drug  czar”  concept. 

• 

In  an  unusual  move,  the 
Department  of  Justice  filed  a 
friend-of-the-court  brief  asking  a 
Federal  appeals  court  to  overturn 
a plan  that  required  the  New 
Orleans  Police  Department  to 
promote  equal  numbers  of  black 
and  white  officers.  The  Reagan 
Administration  followed  up  that 
move  later  in  the  year  by  oppos- 
ing affirmative  action 
agreements  in  Detroit  and 
Nassau  County,  N.Y. 


The  Los  Angeles  Police  Depart- 
ment was  ordered  to  disband  its 
Public  Disorder  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion because  of  allegations  that 
the  unit  had  spied  on  city  officials 
and  civic  organizations.  In 
September,  the  police  depart- 
ment also  was  ordered  to  open  its 
intelligence  files  to  citizens. 

That  did  not  end  the  controver- 
sy surrounding  the  intelligence 
unit,  which  came  under  fire  later 
in  the  year  for  infiltrating  private 
discussions  between  members  of 
the  Black  Panthers  and  their  at- 
torneys. Several  lawsuits  against 
the  unit  and  the  department  are 
pending. 

• 

The  National  Institute  of 
Justice  awarded  the  Police  Foun- 
dation $1.8  million  to  study  fear 
of  crime  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and 
Houston  and  to  seek  ways  to 
reduce  fear  of  crime  in  inner-city 
neighborhoods  across  the  coun- 
try- 

• 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  states  could  pass  statutes 
allowing  prosecution  of  the  use  of 
a gun  as  a separate  violation.  The 
Court  voted  7-to-2  to  uphold  a 
Missouri  law  that  made  “armed 
criminal  action”  a separate  of- 
fense, saying  the  statute  did  not 
violate  the  double  jeopardy 
clause  of  the  Fifth  Amendment. 

February 

The  field  testing  of  accredita- 
tion standards  for  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  was  completed  and 
officials  said  accreditation  could 
begin  by  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
accreditation  process  was  tested 
in  Baltimore,  Washington,  Orlan- 
do, St.  Louis,  San  Francisco  and 
northern  Virginia. 

• 

The  Police  Executive  Research 
Forum  issued  a monograph  en- 
titled “How  to  Rate  Your  Local 
Police,”  written  by  Madison, 
Wise.,  Police  Chief  David  Couper. 
The  booklet,  which  received 
widespread  attention  from  the  na- 
tional media,  gave  citizens 
criteria  for  rating  their  local 
departments,  including  judging 
the  relationship  between  police 
officers  and  citizens,  the  amount 
and  quality  of  training,  policies 


Attorney  lieneral  William  French  Smith  and  his  entourage  bring  the 
Newark  in  January. 


regarding  the  use  of  force  and  at- 
tention to  civil  rights. 

• 

A group  of  San  Francisco  police 
sergeants  filed  a lawsuit  asking 
that  a Civil  Service  promotional 
examination  be  declared  invalid. 
The  75  plaintiffs  claimed  that  the 
exam  included  questions  that 
were  ambiguous,  incorrect  or 
misleading.  It  was  the  first 
lieutenants’  exam  given  by  San 
Francisco  for  10  years,  because  of 
restrictions  stemming  from 
affirmative-action  suits  against 
the  department. 

• 

Researchers  for  the  California 
Peace  Officers  Standards  and 
Training  board  began  working  to 
develop  hiring  standards  de- 
signed to  help  weed  out  recruits 
who  are  unsuitable  for  police 
work.  These  standards  would  be 
the  first  statewide  criteria  for  hir- 
ing police  in  California's  history. 

• 

The  California  Supreme  Court 
upheld  a ruling  that  a local  hand- 
gun ban  enacted  in  San  Francisco 
was  illegal.  The  court  ruled  that 
under  the  state  constitution,  only 
the  state  government  can 
regulate  handgun  ownership. 

• 

Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  and  FBI  Director 
William  Webster  told  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  that  the 
Federal  Government  had  “scored 
dramatic  successes  against 
organized  crime.”  Smith  said 
nearly  1,300  organized  crime 


figures  had  been  convicted  in  the 
past  two  years. 

March 

U.S.  Representative  Mario 
Biaggi,  an  impassioned  advocate 
of  legislation  banning  armor- 
piercing  ammunition,  reintro- 
duced a bill  that  would  make  the 
manufacture,  importation  or  sale 
of  the  so-called  "cop-killer” 
bullets  illegal. 

The  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan,  who,  like  Biaggi, 
represents  New  York. 

• 

Opposition  by  the  Boston 
Police  Patrolmen’s  Association 
hobbled  plans  to  set  up  180  one- 
officer  patrols  as  part  of  the 
department’s  move  toward  more 
foot  patrols.  The  union  said  one- 
officer  patrol  was  an  issue  of  safe- 
ty and  should  be  submitted  for  ar- 
bitration. After  a series  of  con- 
flicting legal  decisions  left  the 
issue  unresolved,  Commissioner 
Joseph  Jordan  put  about  35  one- 
officer  cars  on  the  streets  despite 
the  union  protests. 

• 

Chicago  Police  Superintendent 
Richard  Brzeczek’s  job  appeared 
to  be  in  jeopardy  after  the  defeat 
of  incumbent  Mayor  Jane  Byrne 
in  a primary  election.  Brzeczek 
appeared  in  a television  commer- 
cial backing  Byrne.  One  can- 
didate, U.S.  Representative 
Harold  Washington,  promised  to 
fire  Brzeczek  if  elected. 


$1.8-million  fear-of-crime  grant  to 

The  Star  Ledger 

Monterey  Park,  Calif.,  the  city 
that  pioneered  the  idea  of  using 
ultralight  airplanes  for  police 
patrol,  grounded  its  fleet  after  a 
six-month  experiment.  Pilots 
found  that  the  city  was  too  dense- 
ly populated  to  provide  enough 
emergency  landing  areas.  One 
whose  engine  had  failed  was 
forced  to  land  on  a garage  roof. 

But  Monterey  Park  officials 
said  they  might  reconsider  use  of 
ultralights  if  sturdier  engines 
were  produced  and  that  the 
planes  still  might  be  feasible  for 
cities  with  more  open  space  and 
fewer  hills. 

• 

Two  anticrime  bills  were  in- 
troduced in  Congress  to  replace 
the  one  vetoed  by  President 
Reagan  in  January.  One,  pro- 
posed by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion, would  restore  the  death 
penalty,  abolish  parole  and 
tighten  restrictions  on  bail. 
Another,  proposed  by  Senate 
Democrats,  called  for  similar 
measures  but  included  the  provi- 
sion for  a Cabinet-level  “drug 
czar.” 

• 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  for 
1982  showed  that  there  had  been 
no  decline  in  either  the  availabili- 
ty or  the  consumption  of  drugs  in 
the  country,  and  showed  that  the 
price  of  cocaine  and  heroin  fell 
while  the  purity  increased. 

DEA  Administrator  Francis 
Mullen  pointed  out  that  cocaine 
Continued  on  Page  8 
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1 983:  Bye-bye  Brzeczek,  Dill,  Callahan 


Continued  from  Page  7 
seizures  nearly  tripled  during  the 
same  period,  and  heroin  seizures 
nearly  doubled. 

April 

Richard  Brzeczek  announced 
that  he  would  resign  his  post  as 
Chicago  Police  Superintendent 
the  day  the  new  Chicago  mayor 
was  sworn  into  office.  He  insisted 
that  the  resignation  was  based  on 
personal  factors,  despite  his 
political  differences  with 
Democratic  mayoral  candidate 
Harold  Washington. 

• 

Denver  Police  Chief  Arthur  Dill 
and  two  of  his  top  aides  were 
suspended  without  pay  because 
of  charges  that  they  knew  of  a 
scheme  to  skim  illegal  profits 
from  bingo  games.  Dill  was 
cleared  of  those  charges  two 
weeks  later,  but  resigned  his  posi- 
tion, saying  tension  created  by 
the  investigation  had  threatened 
his  health. 

• 

The  debate  over  the  insanity 
defense  that  began  when  John 
Hinckley  Jr.  was  acquitted  for  his 
attack  on  President  Reagan,  was 
fueled  by  the  findings  of  an  in- 
dependent commission  headed  by 
former  Indiana  Senator  Birch 
Bayh. 

The  commission,  funded  by  a 
grant  from  the  National  Mental 
Health  Association,  said  that  the 
defense  should  be  retained  in 
criminal  cases  but  recommended 
that  the  burden  of  proof  be  placed 
on  the  defendant. 

• 

A Police  Foundation  study  of 
police  handling  of  domestic 
violence  concluded  that  arresting 
the  abusive  partner  might  be 
more  effective  than  counseling 
the  couple  and  forcing  one  to 
leave  home  temporarily. 

• 

Preliminary  figures  released  by 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion showed  that  Part  I crime 
decreased  4 percent  in  1982,  and 
many  criminal  justice  experts 
said  the  increase  in  citizen 
cooperation  through  programs 
such  as  Neighborhood  Watch  was 
one  reason  for  the  decline. 

• 

A move  by  the  city  of  Man- 
chester, England,  to  arm  some  of 
its  officers  brought  a storm  of  pro- 
test from  Parliament  and  the 
press.  Other  than  officers  who 


protect  diplomats.  British  police 
have  been  unarmed  since  the 
police  service  was  created  in  1829. 
Manchester's  chief  constable  said 
he  had  decided  to  arm  some  of- 
ficers because  of  the  “increasing- 
ly violent  times." 

May 

Leo  C.  Callahan,  president  of 
the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police,  retired  as  police 
chief  in  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla 
after  a six-month-long  conflict 
with  the  city  manager. 

The  conflict  apparently  began 
when  Callahan  took  a three- 
month  leave  of  absence  to  wage 
an  unsuccessful  campaign  for 
lieutenant  governor  and  Deputy 
Chief  Ronald  Cochran  took  over 
for  Callahan. 

• 

Two  days  before  he  was  to  step 
down  as  Chicago's  Police 
Superintendent,  Richard 
Brzeczek  released  the  results  of 
an  internal  audit  that  showed 
that  nearly  41  percent  of  the 
crimes  classified  as  unfounded 
should  not  have  been  dismissed. 

The  audit  was  ordered  after  a 
Chicago  television  reporter  ac- 
cused the  department  of 
deliberately  killing  crime  reports 
to  keep  the  crime  rate  down. 

• 

The  Supreme  Court  struck 
down  a California  vagrancy  law 


that  allowed  a police  officer  to  ar- 
rest anyone  who  refused  to  pre- 
sent adequate  identification,  say- 
ing the  law  was  unconstitutional- 
ly vague. 

The  Court  said  statutes  must 
“define  the  criminal  offense  with 
sufficient  definiteness  that  or- 
dinary people  can  understand 
what  conduct  is  prohibited."  The 
case  was  brought  by  Edward 
Lawson,  a black  man  who  had 
been  arrested  under  the  statute 
15  times  and  convicted  once. 

• 

The  Supreme  Court  also  ruled 
that  a lower  court  could  not  pro- 
hibit the  use  of  chokeholds  by  the 
Los  Angeles  Police  Department 
because  no  continuing  threat  of 
injury  from  the  holds  had  been 
demonstrated. 

Despite  the  ruling,  Los  Angeles 
police  still  could  not  use  the  hold 
because  it  had  been  banned  by  the 
Police  Commission  except  in 
cases  where  an  officer  faced  death 
or  serious  injury. 

• 

The  disappearance  of  some 
50,000  children  every  year 
sparked  a national  movement  to 
help  protect  children  from  disap- 
pearance and  to  locate  those  who 
are  missing. 

The  most  common  response  to 
that  concern  by  police  depart- 
ments was  a volunteer  finger- 
printing plan  designed  to  aid  iden- 


tification in  case  children  are  ab- 
ducted. 

Other  programs  designed  to 
battle  the  problem  include  plac- 
ing the  names  of  missing  children 
in  the  National  Crime  Informa- 
tion Center’s  computer  banks  and 
organizing  search  parties 
through  Neighborhood  Watch 
groups  so  that  wide-ranging 
searches  can  begin  as  soon  as  the 
child  is  reported  missing. 

• 

The  Anchorage  Police 
Employees  Association  reached 
an  agreement  with  the  city  that 
provided  for  patrol  officers  with 
five  years’  experience  to  earn  a 
base  salary  of  $44,200  in  1983  and 
$50,357  in  1985,  making  them  the 
highest  paid  police  officers  in  the 
country. 

• 

The  debate  over  the  use  of  dead- 
ly force  in  Miami  continued  to 
grow  after  a Dade  County  grand 
jury  issued  a report  sharply 
criticizing  the  hiring,  training  and 
firearms  procedures  for  both  city 
and  county  officers.  It  called  for  a 
thorough  review  of  academy  and 
in-service  training,  a reassess- 
ment of  the  Field  Training  Officer 
Programs  and  a ban  on  the  use  of 
cocked  revolvers. 

• 

Two  Everett,  Mass.,  police  of- 
ficers convicted  of  second-degree 
murder  $ere  sentenced  to  life  in 
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prison  for  their  roles  in  the  killing 
of  a 54-year-old  man  during  a 
motel  brawl. 

Officers  John  McLeod  and 
Richard  Aiello  were  convicted  of 
beating  Vincent  J.  Bordonaro 
with  clubs  and  nightsticks  in 
retaliation  for  a beating  that 
McLeod  suffered  earlier  the  same 
day  at  the  motel  bar.  A third  of- 
ficer was  sentenced  to  six  to  ten 
years  in  prison  on  a manslaughter 
charge  and  two  others  were  ac- 
quitted of  charges  in  connection 
with  the  violence. 

The  three  officers  who  were  con- 
victed appealed  for  a new  trial. 

June 

The  Supreme  Court  failed  to 
rule  on  whether  the  exclusionary 
rule  should  be  curbed,  deciding  an 
Illinois  case  that  had  been  ex- 
pected to  set  a precedent  concern- 
ing the  rule  without  considering 
the  exclusionary  rule  arguments. 

The  Court  announced  “with 
apologies  to  all"  that  it  would  not 
consider  the  question  of  whether 
evidence  seized  “in  good  faith" 
should  be  admissible  in  court  in 
deciding  the  case  of  Illinois  u. 
Gates.  Instead,  it  ruled  on  a more 
limited  issue  that  allowed  police 
more  authority  to  obtain  search 
warrants  based  on  tips  from 
anonymous  sources. 

The  Court  is  expected  to  take 
up  the  exclusionary  rule  issue 
again  this  term. 


• 

A California  Court  of  Appeals 
struck  down  a state  statute  that 
made  it  illegal  to  drive  with  a 
blood-alcohol  level  of  .10  or  more, 
saying  the  law  set  a standard  for 
criminal  conduct  that  was  un- 
constitutionally vague.  It  was  the 
first  serious  challenge  to  the  “per 
se”  laws  enacted  in  many  states 
as  part  of  a year  long  crackdown 
on  drunken  driving. 

• 

The  extremist  tax-protest 
group  Posse  Comitatus  was  seen 
as  an  increasing  threat  to  law  en- 
forcement officials  after  a leader 
of  that  group,  Gordon  Kahl,  killed 
an  Arkansas  sheriff  during  a 
shootout  that  eventually  ended  in 
Kahl's  death. 

The  FBI  began  a full  investiga- 
tion of  one  chapter  of  the  group 
and  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobac- 
co and  Firearms  investigated  in- 
dividual members  of  the  group  in 
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Old  and  new  chiefs, 
lACP’s  rocky  road 


at  least  26  states. 

• 

Three  decisions  handed  down 
by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ex- 
panded police  rights  in  searching 
boats  on  the  high  seas,  luggage 
and  the  personal  effects  of  per- 
sons under  arrest. 

In  the  most  far-reaching  deci- 
sion. the  Court  ruled  that  law  en- 
forcement agents  may  board 
ships  on  any  waterway  with 
“ready  access  to  the  open  sea" 
without  probable  cause.  The 
Court  also  upheld  the  right  to  ex- 
pose a traveler's  luggage  to  a 
narcotics-sniffing  dog.  but 
stressed  that  the  luggage  can  be 
held  only  a short  time  and  ruled 
that  police  do  not  need  a search 
warrant  to  go  through  the  per- 
sonal effects  of  someone  under  ar- 
rest at  the  station. 

• 

The  U.S.  General  Accounting 
Office  urged  Reagan  to  appoint  a 
Federal  drug  czar  to  oversee  what 
it  said  was  a faltering  narcotics 
enforcement  effort. 

• 

The  Montgomery  Police 
Department  found  itself  at  the 
center  of  a racial  battle  after  a 
series  of  confrontations  between 
blacks  and  police  over  a one-year 
period. 

Black  leaders  said  the  the  con- 
frontations, including  the 
shootings  of  a young  man  whom 
police  mistook  for  a robber  and  a 
Vietnam  veteran  apparently  in  a 
drunken  rage,  indicated  a bias 
against  black  citizens,  and 
marched  to  the  state  capitol  in 
protest.  A state  advisory  commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission conducted  public  hear- 
ings into  the  charges. 


July 

A Congressional  hearing  into 
charges  that  New  York  City 
police  officers  abuse  and  brutalize 
blacks  ended  just  20  minutes 
after  it  began  as  an  overflow 
crowd  erupted  into  angry  shouts 
and  protests. 

The  hearing,  conducted  by 
Representative  John  Conyers  Jr. 
of  Michigan,  was  postponed  after 
1,000  people  showed  up  for  the 
hearing  in  a room  that  could  seat 
300,  and  became  angry  when 
loudspeakers  that  were  supposed 
to  keep  the  overflow  crowd  in- 
formed of  the  proceedings  failed. 


Speaking  before  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee.  Murphy 
said.  ““There  is  no  natural  law  that 
police  intervention  in.  . .repeti- 
tive street-level  events  of  police 
tours  of  duty  must  end  as  fre- 
quently as  they  do  in  police  gun- 
fire." 

August 

New  York  City  Police  Commis- 
sion Robert  J.  McGuire  an- 
nounced that  he  would  retire 
sometime  between  January  and 
June  of  1984,  setting  off  specula- 
tion as  to  who  would  succeed  him 
at  the  reins  of  the  country's 
largest  police  department. 
McGuire,  46,  was  one  of  the 
youngest  police  commissioner's 
in  the  department's  history  and, 
with  six  years  in  the  post,  had 
served  longer  than  any  commis- 
sioner since  1945. 

• 

Chicago  Mayor  Harold 
Washington  named  Chief  of 
Patrol  Fred  Rice  as  police 
superintendent,  making  him  the 
first  black  to  head  the  Chicago 
force. 

Rice,  56,  was  chosen  over  67 
other  candidates,  including  act- 
ing superintendent  James  E. 
O'Grady,  who  had  been  con- 
sidered a front-runner  for  the  job. 

• 

A coalition  of  police  chiefs  from 
Southern  and  Midwestern  states 
organized  a challenge  to  what 
they  called  the  domination  of  the 
International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  by  chiefs  from  the 
New  England  states. 

The  group,  the  Mid-American 
Alliance,  put  up  two  candidates 
for  the  office  of  first  vice  presi- 
dent, an  unprecedented  challenge 
to  a sitting  vice  president.  They 
also  supplied  two  candidates  for 
sixth  vice  president  and  proposed 
a ceiling  on  spending  by  the 
associations’  board  of  officers. 

The  first  test  of  the  group’s 
strength  was  to  come  at  the  IACP 
convention  in  Detroit  in  October. 


A melee  between  Denver  police 
and  unruly  fans  after  the  United 
States  Football  League  cham- 
pionship game  led  Denver  Mayor 
Federico  Pena  to  lay  down 
stricter  rules  for  police 
moonlighting.  Pena  announced 
that  off-duty  work  by  Denver 
police  officers  at  major  entertain- 
ment events  would  have  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  chief  of  police  to 
avoid  charges  of  excessive  force 
and  misuse  of  police  power. 

• 

Police  Foundation  president 
Patrick  V.  Murphy  urged  Con- 
gress to  support  an  expanded 
Federal  program  of  data  collec- 
tion, research  and  training  in  the 
area  of  deadly  force. 


A grant  from  the  Office  of 
J u venile  J ustice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention  and  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Justice  allowed  the 
creators  of  the  Violent  Criminal 
Apprehension  Program  to  give 
birth  to  their  long  overdue  brain- 
child. 

The  VI-CAP  program  is  a pro- 
posed computer  network  to  help 
track  random  killers  and  missing 
children  around  the  country.  It 
would  be  similar  to  the  National 
Crime  Information  Center’s  net- 
work for  locating  stolen  cars. 

The  $136,000  grant  to  Sam 
Houston  State  University  also 
funded  several  other  projects 
aimed  at  juvenile  justice. 

September 

The  FBI  released  the  Uniform 
Crime  Reports,  which  indicated 
that  the  number  of  serious  crimes 
in  the  United  States  dropped  3 
percent  in  1982,  and  the  overall 
crime  rate  dropped  4 percent.  The 
figures  represented  the  sharpest 
decline  in  six  years. 

The  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics’  annual  victimization 
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study  backed  up  those  figures, 
saying  that  the  rate  of  households 
touched  by  crime  went  down  4.1 
percent. 

The  dip  brought  cautious  op- 
timism from  those  in  criminal 
justice,  who  said  demographic 
changes  are  most  likely  responsi- 
ble. 

• 

A second  attempt  to  conduct  a 
Congressional  hearing  into 
charges  of  brutality  by  New  York 
City  police  went  smoothly,  with 
dozens  of  witnesses  testifying 
that  brutality  against  minorities 
is  a pervasive  problem  in  the  city. 

However,  New  York  Mayor  Ed- 
ward Koch  and  Police  Commis- 
sioner Robert  J.  McGuire  refused 
to  attend  the  hearing,  saying  the 
choice  of  a large  state  armory  in 
Harlem  as  the  site  would  turn  the 
hearing  into  a “circus”  and 
"political  rally." 

Though  insisting  that  the 
charges  were  unfounded, 
McGuire  moved  to  counter 
criticism  by  increasing  the  staff 
of  the  Civilian  Complaint  Review 
Board  by  almost  25  percent  to 
handle  complaints  more  quickly. 

• 

A grand  jury  investigation  of 
the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  for  possible 
misuse  of  Federal  funds  was 
made  public.  Sources  said  the  in- 
vestigation centered  on  charges 
that  the  association  was  di- 
verting funds  from  a $500,000 
grant  from  the  National  Intitute 
of  Justice  that  was  to  have  been 
used  to  evaluate  police  equip- 
ment. IACP  officials  had  no  com- 
ment, except  that  they  were 
cooperating  with  the  investiga- 
tion. 

• 

Minneapolis  Police  Chief  An- 
thony Bouza  agreed  not  to  hire 
any  police  officers  until  charges 
that  the  department’s  Civil  Ser- 
vice exams  were  "not  conducive 
to  a significant  induction  into  the 
police  department  of  blacks” 
were  settled. 

Black  groups  contended  that 
the  department’s  Civil  Service 
list  did  not  include  enough 
minorities,  but  Bouza  said  he  was 
"absolutely  committed”  to  hiring 
minorities  and  women. 

A Federal  judge  allowed  the 


Attorney  General  Smith,  Judge  Irving  Kaufman  and  FBI  Director 
Webster  announce  the  Commission  on  Organized  Crime.  Wide  World  Photos 


department  to  resume  hiring  in 
November,  saying  it  showed  good 
faith  by  recruiting  women  and 
minorities  for  20  open  slots.  But 
the  judge  refused  to  dismiss  the 
suit  against  the  department. 

October 

The  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion for  Law  Enforcement  Agen- 
cies began  accepting  applications 
on  October  1,  and  officials  said 
they  expected  a “substantial 
number"  of  applications  within 
the  first  few  weeks. 

One  of  the  first  was  the 
Houston  Police  Department, 
which  announced  that  it  would 
seek  accreditation  to  show 
citizens  "that  the  department  has 
been  objectively  and  thoroughly 
examined  by  independent 
assessors,  and  has  been  given  a 
seal  of  approval." 

• 

Police  Chief  Thomas  Sardino  of 
Syracuse,  N.Y.,  easily  defeated 
challenger  Kenneth  Madejczyk  of 
Grand ville,  Mich.,  for  the  post  of 
first  vice  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police. 

In  other  votes  taken  at  the  an- 
nual convention,  IACP  members 
elected  Chief  Charles  A.  Gruber  of 
Quincy,  111.,  over  Chief  Larry 
Vardell  of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  for 
sixth  vice  president,  failed  to  ap- 
prove a constitutional  amend- 
ment that  would  have  placed  a 
limit  on  spending  by  the  I ACP  ex- 


ecutive board  and  rejected  an 
amendment  that  would  have 
made  all  past  presidents 
members  of  the  executive  board. 

The  votes  were  seen  as  a victory 
for  the  IACP  leadership  over  a 
group  of  challengers  from  the 
Midwest,  but  observers  said  the 
votes  indicated  some  dissatisfac- 
tion by  IACP  members. 

• 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  let 
stand  a ban  on  handguns  in  Mor- 
ton Grove,  111.,  clearing  the  way 
for  other  cities  to  pass  or  enforce 
similar  legislation.  The  or- 
dinance. adopted  in  Morton 
Grove  in  1981,  made  it  illegal  for 
residents  to  own  handguns. 

• 

An  unusual  bipartisan  agree- 
ment in  the  Senate  promised  to 
help  push  through  a number  of 
anti-crime  proposals  that  had 
failed  to  gain  enough  support  in 
the  past.  Among  the  proposals 
that  gained  backing  from  both 
Republicans  and  Democrats  were 
the  adoption  of  uniform  sentenc- 
ing, allowing  Federal  judges  to 
consider  a defendant’s  danger  to 
society  when  setting  bail,  shifting 
the  burden  of  proof  to  the  defense 
in  cases  involving  an  insanity 
plea  and  eliminating  parole. 

• 

Police  in  Houston  and  Newark 
began  testing  methods  of  reduc- 
ing the  fear  of  crime,  ranging  from 
using  first-time  juvenile  of- 
Continued  on  Page  17 
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DeGeneste:  Going  back  to  the  roots 


By  Henry  I.  DeGeneste 
With  the  appointment  of  Benjamin 
Ward  as  commissioner  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Department,  New  York  City 
has  joined  the  ranks  of  a small  number  of 
major  cities  that  have  blacks  who  run 
police  departments.  The  number  has 
grown  significantly  during  the  past 
decade,  but  there  are  still  only  about  50 
blacks  that  hold  such  positions,  with  the 
majority  of  them  in  command  of  very 
small  police  forces.  What  is  also  unique 
about  the  appointment  of  Ward  is  that  he 
was  appointed  by  a white  mayor  in  a ma- 
jor city.  Most  of  the  black  “top  cops,"  of 
course,  have  been  named  by  black 
mayors. 

Charles  Boone’s  appointment  as  police 
chief  in  Gary,  Ind.,  in  1970,  marked  the 
first  time  that  big  city  administrations 
started  looking  seriously  at  black  police 
officers  to  head  their  police  departments. 
However,  the  placement  of  blacks  in 


these  positions  has  very  often  generated 
reactions  of  skepticism  in  the  white  com- 
munity, while  satisfying  those  in  the 
black  and  Hispanic  communities. 

The  board  of  officers  of  the  National 
Organization  of  Black  Law  Enforcement 
Executives  (NOBLE)  feels  that  some  of 
the  most  qualified  leaders  in  the  law  en- 
forcement profession  are  black.  This  is 
especially  true  in  urban  areas.  If  you  look 
at  the  black  executives  in  most  police 
departments,  you'll  find  that  they  are 
very  often  better  educated,  have  more  ex- 
perience and  are  more  sensitive  to  com- 
munity needs  than  their  white  counter- 
parts. The  few  blacks  who  have  become 
police  chiefs  very  often  have  a high 
degree  of  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  both  the  majority  and  the  minority 
populations.  In  most  instances,  their 
roots  are  in  the  community,  and  the 
police  departments  they  usually  head  are 
in  urban  areas  that  are  suffering  from 


severe  economic  and  social  ills. 

One  example  of  how  a black  chief  has 
been  able  to  bring  the  police  and  the 
general  population  closer  together  can  be 
found  in  Detroit.  William  Hart,  Detroit's 
police  chief  since  1976,  has  made  some 
great  strides  ranging  from  increased 
cooperation  and  respect  between  the 
police  and  the  minority  community  to 
reduced  reports  of  police  brutality  and 
use  of  deadly  physical  force. 

In  Detroit,  a city  that  has  one  of  the 
highest  unemployment  rates  in  the  na- 
tion, crime  has  decreased  significantly 
since  Hart  took  over.  His  department  has 
developed  and  implemented  what  is 
probably  the  best  community  crime 
prevention  program  in  the  nation. 

Black  law  enforcment  executives 
generally  feel  that  we  can  no  longer  just 
stand  back,  giving  orders,  expecting  peo- 
ple to  march  blindly  to  commands.  To- 
day, a police  department  must  be  man- 


aged in  a fashion  similar  to  that  of  a large 
business.  In  business,  if  you  have  a pro- 
duct to  sell,  you  package  and  market  that 
product  in  a way  that  makes  people  want 
to  purchase  it. 

Consequently,  many  black  police 
chiefs  have  taken  measures  to  sell 
citizens  a new  image  of  their  police 
department  of  a police  department  that  is 
accountable,  and  that  demonstrates  its 
concern  for  the  needs  and  interests  of  all 
the  citizens  in  the  community-  it  serves. 
This  process,  designed  to  give  citizens  in- 
put into  the  department’s  decision- 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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Siegel:  The  ‘quick  fix’ 


Felkenes:  CJ 
and  the  keys 

By  George  T.  Felkenes 

For  years  now.  massive  criticism  by 
academics,  politicians  and  ad- 
ministrators has  been  directed  at  multi- 
ple aspects  of  criminal  justice  education 
at  all  levels  of  operation:  inadequate 
facilities,  specifically  in  terms  of 
academic  preparation;  poorly  planned 
curriculums;  lack  of  a coherent 
philosophical  base  for  program  develop- 
ment; weak  commitment  to  a strong 
criminal  justice  program  and  inadequate 
funding  as  a result.  All  of  this  dissatisfac- 
tion still  exists  after  more  than  two 
decades  of  the  criminal  justice  education 
endeavor. 

The  problem  can  be  traced  to  1968 
when  the  Law  Enforcement  Education 
Program  (LEEP)  was  established.  This 
program  grew  out  of  the  philosophy  of 
the  Great  Society  that  Federal  legisla- 
tion and  involvement  were  necessary  for 
meaningful  social  change.  While  well- 
intentioned,  this  theory  fostered  massive 
mediocrity  in  criminal  justice  educa- 
tional programs.  Federal  funding  pro- 
vided a 'quick  fix"  by  supporting  educa- 
tion for  law  enforcement  officers  — an 
education  that  many  times  merely 
replicated  what  the  students  had  learned 
already  in  local  police  academies. 
Routinely,  college  credit  was  awarded  for 
"experience." 

In  the  course  of  the  rapid  proliferation 
of  criminal  justice  education  programs, 
there  was  little  time,  if  any,  for  planning, 
coordinating  and  staffing  individual  pro- 
grams in  any  systematic  way.  Hundreds 
of  the  approximately  1500  criminal 
justice  education  programs  located  in 
every  conceivable  kind  of  institution  in 
this  country  were  implemented 
haphazardly.  Quite  often,  academic  ad- 
ministrators disregarded  the  traditional 
academic  standards  for  program  review 
and  appraisal  in  their  haste  to  get  on  the 
bandwagon  to  secure  Federal  dollars.  In 
short,  the  programs  were  ramrodded 
through  the  appropriate  academic  gover- 


education 
to  survival 

ning  bodies  by  administrators  who 
looked  more  toward  financial  income 
than  quality  programs. 

Among  many  academics  these  prac- 
tices quite  correctly  caused  a great  deal 
of  apprehension.  When  coupled  with  cur- 
riculums that  stressed  hands-on  training 
techniques,  very  frequently  taught  by  in- 
adequately prepared,  part-time  instruc- 
tors, criminal  justice  programs  began  to 
be  regarded  as  strictly  second  class.  Yet 
the  assumption  was  that  when  the  money 
goes,  the  program  will  go. 

Well,  LEEP  has  ceased  to  exist,  and 
other  kinds  of  funding  support  from  ail 
levels  of  government  have  been  drastical- 
ly curtailed.  What  is  now  happening  in 
criminal  justice  education? 

Enrollment  in  criminal  justice  educa- 
tion is  currently  declining  largely 
because  of  the  curtailment  of  Federal 
financial  assistance  for  students.  Recent 
research  indicates  that  enrollments  in 
undergraduate  programs  have  decreased 
since  1978.  In  fact,  mean  enrollment  in 
many  states  has  plummeted  by  almost  45 
percent. 

Graduate  education  enrollment  at  the 
state  level  has  decreased  in  similar  terms 
over  the  past  five  years,  with  a mean  drop 
of  over  50  percent.  However,  in  contrast 
to  undergraduate  enrollment  figures, 
graduate-level  figures  for  sampled  col- 
leges and  universities  are  encouraging 
because  at  least  the  decline  has  leveled 
off. 

A strong  majority  of  criminal  justice 
educators  believe  that  decreases  in 
enrollments  are  directly  related  to  cur- 
tailments in  funding,  both  LEEP  and 
Vietnam-era  veterans  assistance. 
However,  research  also  indicates  that 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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of  preventive 

By  Loren  Siegel 

The  American  public  is  afraid.  The 
"Figgie  Report  on  Fear  of  Crime,''  re- 
leased in  September  1980,  found  that  40 
percent  of  all  Americans  are  highly  fear- 
ful that  they  will  become  victims  of 
violent  crime.  The  fact  that  the  risk  of 
suicide  is  statistically  much  larger  than 
that  of  homicide,  or  that  the  dangers  of 
accidents,  of  illnesses  or  of  the  work  place 
dwarf  that  of  crime  victimization  doesn't 
really  matter.  People  are  scared  anyway. 
And  in  their  fearful  state,  Americans 
have  demonstrated  a willingness  to  trade 
in  civil  liberties  for  overreaching  prom- 
ises of  crime  control.  Even  the  presump- 
tion of  innocence,  the  cornerstone  of  the 
American  criminal  justice  system,  is 
under  serious  attack. 

“Preventive"  detention  has  been  kick- 
ing around  the  crime-fighting  arsenal  for 
a long  time.  Preventive  detention  laws 
would  permit  judges  to  detain  before  trial 
those  defendants  believed  to  be  a 
"danger  to  the  community."  Although 
opposed  by  most  constitutional  lawyers 


detention 

and  scholars  and  many  social  scientists 
and  researchers,  preventive  detention 
finds  support  in  places  high  and  low  — 
from  Chief  Justice  Burger  and  President 
Reagan  down  to  local  politicians  and 
DA’s  across  the  land.  In  a very  few 
states,  statutes  have  already  been 
enacted.  In  many  more  state  legislatures 
they  are  pending,  or  are  reintroduced 
year  after  year.  And  whenever  or 
wherever  these  bills  arise,  the  ACLU 
tries  to  beat  them  back. 

The  traditional  civil  liberties  objec- 
tions to  pretrial  detention  are  familiar  to 
those  active  in  the  criminal  justice  field. 
They  can  be  nicely  summed  up  in  this 
pithy  exchange  from  Lewis  Carroll's 
classic  satire,  "Alice  in  Wonderland": 

The  Queen:  “There’s  the  King's 
Continued  on  Page  15 
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Johnstown,  Pa.,  is  perhaps  most  widely  known  for  the 
devastating  flood  that  inundated  the  city  in  1889.  As 
such,  it  would  seem  oddly  fitting  that  Johnstown  should 
also  be  the  birthplace  of  a law  enforcer  who  annually 
deals  with  a flood  of  statistics  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Paul  Zolbe,  head  of  the  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Pro- 
gram since  1976,  rides  herd  on  a torrent  of  numbers  that 
might  make  the  average  mortal  cringe:  more  than  20,000 
murders  each  year,  over  half  a million  robberies  and 
assaults,  and  many  millions  of  burglaries,  larcenies  and 
auto  thefts.  And  that's  not  to  mention  the  enormous 
number  of  "lesser"  offenses  that  have  to  be  tallied,  such 
as  vagrancy,  DWI  offenses,  prostitution,  gambling  or 
vandalism.  Each  year  thousands  of  state,  county  and 
municipal  law  enforcement  agencies  channel  their  crime 
tallies  to  Zolbe  and  his  staff  to  be  ultimately  compiled 
into  the  annual  volume  known  as  " Crime  in  the  United 
States. " 


The  many  and  varied  criticisms  of  the  UCR  program 
are  nothing  new  to  Zolbe.  Whether  it's  complaints  about 
the  unfairness  of  the  reporting  program  to  tourist  towns 
or  charges  that  the  UCR  understates  the  situation  by 
listing  only  reported  crime,  Zolbe  has  probably  heard 
them  all,  and  either  has  the  answer  or  is  busy  looking  for 
it  To  those  who  contend  that  the  compilation  of  only 
reported  crimes  skews  the  data  base,  Zolbe  is  quick  to  re- 
mind them  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  UCR  program: 
"to  provide  an  administrative  tool  for  the  local  law  en- 
forcement executive.  ” He  is  more  receptive  to  the  argu- 
ment that  tourism-oriented  locales  are  hurt  by  distorted 
crime  rates,  calling  the  problem  "one  of  the  major  areas 
of  inquiry"  currently  being  examined  in  an  independent 
study. 


Zolbe  is  not  without  his  own  criticisms  when  it  comes  to 
the  UCR  program.  One  of  the  most  frequent  — indeed, 
an  annual  one  — is  aimed  at  the  news  media,  who,  he 


says,  "try  to  find  the  crime  capital  of  the  United  States 
and  highlight  that"  For  his  part  Zolbe  refuses  to  use 
the  word  "comparison  " when  it  comes  to  the  data  he  col- 
lects. Comparing  one  city  to  another  in  an  attempt  to 
locate  the  murder  capital  of  the  nation  is  an  effort  he 
calls  "absolutely  statistically  spurious. " 

Serving  on  numerous  panels  dealing  with  crime 
statistics,  their  analysis  and  inferences.  Zolbe  is  acutely 
aware  of  the  need  to  keep  a data-collection  system  like 
the  UCR  program  in  step  with  the  times.  At  present, 
Zolbe  is  working  with  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics, 
the  I AC P and  other  professional  organizations,  and  the 
research  firm  of  Abt  Associates  to  determine  the  infor- 
mational needs  of  law  enforcement  for  the  21st  century. 
The  long-range  plans  for  the  UCR  program  may  not 
please  every  researcher  in  the  area  of  crime,  but  Zolbe 
would  no  doubt  calmly  remind  people  once  again  whom 
the  data  are  intended  to  serve:  his  colleagues  in  law  en- 
forcement 


‘People  want  to  know  why  [crime 
rates  change],  which  places  you 
into  an  editorial  position.  I don’t 
think  that’s  the  proper  role  of 
the  data  collectors.’ 


Paul  A. 

Zolbe 


Crunching  numbers  with  the  chief  of 
the  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Program 


A- 


LAW  ENFORCEMENT  NEWS:  What  is  the  status  of 
the  study  by  Abt  Associates  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment commissioned  last  year?  What  do  you  feel  will  be 
the  largest  contribution  the  study  will  make? 

ZOLBE:  For  a number  of  years,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  the  current  UCR  program,  which  is  in  existence 
since  1930,  should  be  reviewed.  It  was  reviewed  back  in 
1958  and  there  were  some  changes  made.  They  were 
substantive  in  the  sense  that  they  responded  to  a need 
at  that  time,  although  it  did  not  change  the  statistical 
series  that  had  been  going  on  prior  to  that  time. 

In  the  mid-1970’s,  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  — which,  incidentally,  founded  the  UCR 
program  — called  for  a plenary  session  for  a review  of 
the  program.  That  association  didn't  have  the  necessary 
funds  to  do  it,  plus  the  fact  that  it’s  now  administered  by 
the  FBI.  It  was  made  known  to  the  Federal  Government 
that  the  program  ought  to  be  looked  at.  Unfortunately 
it’s  taken  us  that  long  since  the  mid-1970's  to  come  up 
with  the  funds,  and  that  was  done  through  the  Bureau  of 
Justice  Statistics.  They  are  funding  it,  we  at  the  FBI  are 
providing  technological  support,  and  Abt  Associates  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  is  the  prime  contractor.  They're 
prime  in  the  sense  that  they're  overseeing  the  whole 
thing,  but  people  from  the  I ACP,  the  National  Sheriffs' 
Association  and  the  Police  Executive  Research  Forum 
will  all  have  a part  in  the  study  itself. 

In  terms  of  what  the  study  will  do,  hopefully  it  will 
give  us  a sense  of  the  kind  of  criminal  justice  statistics 
that  law  enforcement  could  provide  would  be  collected 
in  the  21st  century.  So  we’re  not  looking  at  tomorrow 
morning’s  needs:  we’re  looking  at  the  needs  for  possibly 
the  next  50  years. 


LEN:  And  how  long  will  that  process  take? 

ZOLBE:  We’ve  just  completed  phase  one,  and  that  was 
an  in-depth  study  of  the  historical  background  of  the 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Program,  along  with  a listing, 
if  you  will,  of  the  criticisms  that  have  cropped  up  over 
those  intervening  years.  We  will  go  into  phase  two 
sometime  in  1984.  Phase  two,  we  anticipate,  will  in 
essence  create  a listing  of  alternate  futures.  What  is 
capable  of  being  collected?  What  does  law  enforcement 
actually  need,  both  in  an  operational  and  an  ad- 
ministrative sense?  International  perspectives,  too. 
After  we  create  that  listing  of  things  that  UCR  should 
be  doing,  and  hopefully  maintain  statistical  series,  then 
we  will  have  a hiatus  of  some  period  of  time  where  we  can 
go  out  to  law  enforcement  and  practitioners,  users, 
researchers,  academicians,  legislators,  and  test  the 
waters,  if  you  will.  Say,  “Will  this  be  what  your  per- 
ceived needs  are  in  the  21st  century?”  Then  we  can  come 
back  and  find  out  what  is  economically  practical,  and 
then  go  into  phase  three.  This  will  be  the  creation  of  the 
necessary  programming  packages  that  will  be  operated 
at  the  Federal  or  national  level,  as  well  as  providing 
some  support  at  the  state  and  local  levels  to  produce  the 
information  that  we  think  at  this  point  in  time  will  be 
needed  to  meet  the  needs  of  law  enforcement  in  the 
future.  We  anticipate  completing  it  sometime  in  1985, 
1986,  and  of  course  as  most  projects  go,  they  tend  to  get 
extended.  So  I suspect,  based  on  past  experience,  1986 
would  be  the  absolute  soonest  we  could  get  the  whole 
thing  done. 

LEN:  Who  would  make  the  final  decision  as  to  what 
changes  might  be  made? 


ZOLBE:  What  we’ve  done  is  put  together  a task  force 
made  up  of  representatives  from  the  Bureau  of  Justice 
Statistics  and  the  FBI.  I guess  that's  where  the  final  say 
will  have  to  be,  but  of  course  it  will  be  done  on  the  basis 
of  the  advice  and  consent  of  law  enforcement.  We  have  a 
steering  committee  made  up  of  individuals  from  the  law 
enforcement  community,  as  well  as  academics,  re- 
searchers, prosecutors,  legislators,  the  news  media,  and 
attempted  to  put  together  a steering  committee  that 
has  their  own  individual  interests. 

Criticism  in  context 

LEN:  One  of  the  most  frequently  heard  criticisms  of  the 
UCR  is  that  it  addresses  only  those  crimes  reported  to 
police.  Do  you  think  that  is  in  fact  a major  shortcoming 
of  the  reports,  and  is  there  some  way  to  deal  with  that  if 
it  is? 

ZOLBE:  That  has  been  a traditional,  historical 
criticism,  and  unfortunately  those  who  have  made  that 
criticism  have  failed,  if  that’s  the  right  word,  to  look  at 
the  historical  perspective  as  to  why  UCR  exists.  What 
we  have  to  do,  It  guess,  is  have  a history  lesson. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  as  early  as  1871  in 
creating  the  Attorney  General’s  position,  charged  him 
with  gathering  crime  statistics  in  this  couintry,  finding 
out  how  serious  it  was,  how  extensive  it  was,  how  it  was. 
in  essence,  a social  indicator.  At  that  point  in  time  it  was 
a relatively  impossible  task.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
each  state  has  its  own  penal  code.  Back  in  those  days 
there  were  states  that  existed  under  what  we  refer  to  as 
the  common  law.  What  was  a crime  in  one  state  was 
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defined  in  a different  way  or  given  a different  descriptor 
in  other  states.  Consequently,  if  you  were  talking  about 
larcenies  in  the  state  of  New  York,  for  example,  where 
somebody  breaks  into  a locked  automobile  for  the  pur- 
pose of  theft,  it  would  be  a theft,  a larceny  under  the  New 
York  penal  code.  If  you  took  a look  at  that  same  episode 
in  the  state  of  Kansas,  it  would  be  referred  to  as  a 
burglary.  So  consequently  we  had  different  labels  for 
criminal  acts,  and  bringing  that  data  together  to  look  at 
the  national  aspect  of  crime  was  very  difficult  to  do  so 
that  everybody  could  understand  it. 

In  the  mid-1920's,  the  International  Association  of 
Chiefs  of  Police  created  the  Uniform  Crime  Records 
Committee,  and  the  primary  charge  of  that  committee 
was  to  go  out  and  find  a way  to  count  crime  so  that  there 
was  some  meaning  in  terms  of  the  social  state.  For- 
tunately, they  had  a grant  from  the  Rockefeller  Founda- 
tion which  allowed  that  to  happen.  By  1929,  after  a 
tremendous  amount  of  work  in  looking  into  the  state 
penal  codes  and  finding  commonalities  amongst  the 
states,  identifying  29  or  30  crimes  that  were  common 
geographically  as  well  as  statutorily,  they  came  up  with 
the  UCR  program  and  put  it  to  the  membership  of  the 
IACP  and  said  “Would  you  count  crime  in  accordance 
with  this  schema?  ’ They  said  yeah,  we’ll  do  that.  So  the 


LEN:  Do  you  think  that  given  those  changes  that  might 
be  an  appropriate  function  for  the  UCR  now,  though? 


ZOLBE:  I think  so.  What  we  have  to  do  is,  number  one, 
find  out  what  is  available  out  there  in  the  basic  records 
systems  of  law  enforcement  agencies.  One  of  the  unique 
things  about  the  UCR  program  is  that  it’s  a classic  case 
of  the  cart  being  put  in  front  of  the  horse.  Back  when  the 
program  was  created,  very  few  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies had  a records  system  capable  of  providing 
statistics.  But  if  they  had  gone  out  and  proceeded  in  a 
logical  fashion,  that  is  we  helped  each  agency  get  a 
records  system  and  then  we  collected  statistics,  we 
would  still  be  sitting  around  today  waiting  for  it  all  to 
happen.  Instead  they  created  the  statistical  aspect  of  it, 
or  the  need  for  it,  and  surprisingly  law  enforcement 
agencies  saw  the  utility  of  collecting  the  data,  and  were 
willing  to  create  records  systems  in  order  to  develop 
that  data.  Then  what  they  found  out  was  they  were  bet- 
ter able  to  run  their  agencies  because  they  now  had 
records  systems. 

Expanding  the  data 

LEN:  It  would  seem  to  entail  a vast  quantitative  change 


there’s  no  way  to  judge  that  because  of  the  system.  Do 
you  see  that  as  a problem? 


ZOLBE:  It’s  a problem  only  so  far  as  overstating  the 
amount  of  crime  that  is  going  on.  One  of  the  textbook  ex- 
amples that  we  get  is  a fellow  breaks  in  to  a residence  for 
the  purpose  of  stealing  something  and  once  in  there  he 
sees  the  woman  is  there.  He  didn’t  know  she  was  there  — 
he  went  in  there  to  get  her  paycheck.  Now  he’s 
discovered  her,  so  he  steals  the  paycheck  and  he  pro- 
ceeds to  rape  her.  Then  in  the  process  of  raping  her  he 
kills  her.  Now  we  have  three  distinct  crimes  there:  the 
one  led  to  the  other.  Now  if  you  counted  that  as  three 
you  would  be  accelerating  the  crime  count  to  an  un- 
necessary level.  There  were  three  distinct  operations  on 
the  part  of  the  individual  committing  these  individual 
episodes  but  to  count  that  as  three  would  overstate  the 
crime  problems  because  the  police  are  only  going  to  re- 
spond one  time  and  investigate  it  as  one  continuing 
episode.  So  in  that  example  counting  it  as  three  would 
not  do  credit  to  our  evaluation  of  the  amount  of  crime 
that  is  going  on  out  there. 

LEN:  Isn’t  there  some  way  to  indicate  what  the  original- 
ly intended  offense  was? 


IACP  wrote  up  the  appropriate  forms,  requested  they 
be  filled  in,  and  I think  in  the  first  year  there  were  about 
253  agencies  that  were  able  to  participate.  The  IACP 
issued  a publication  as  to  the  amount  of  crime  that  these 
agencies  had  reported  to  them,  and  realized  almost  im- 
mediately that  it  was  an  impossible  task  for  the  associa- 
tion, primarily  from  an  economic  standpoint.  So  they 
turned  to  the  Congress  and  said,  “You’ve  been  asking 
for  this  information  for  many  years,  now  we  in  law  en- 
forcement need  help."  So  in  fact  they  gave  them  help 
and  passed  a law  that  gave  responsibility  to  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States  to  collect  data.  The 
notes  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  indicated  that 
the  FBI  should  be  the  administrator.  And  1 should 
underscore  that:  We  only  administer  the  program,  we 
don’t  dictate  to  it.  necessarily.  That's  how  the  FBI  got 
in  this  game  of  collecting  crime  statistics  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Program. 

In  the  intervening  years,  of  course,  many  things  hap- 
pened to  the  data  set  and  people  came  up  with 
criticisms.  Many  are  legitimate,  very  legitimate,  but 
what  they  did  was  they  lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  pro- 
gram was  initially  created  to  provide  an  administrative 
tool  for  the  local  law  enforcement  executive.  It  was  not 
meant  at  the  time  of  its  creation  to  provide  research 
materials,  if  you  will.  In  the  intervening  years,  of  course, 
we  developed  all  kinds  of  research  tools  in  the  area  of 
sociology  and  criminology,  and  the  program  doesn’t 
serve  the  needs  of  the  constituents  today  in  the  degree 
that  it  served  the  needs  of  a different  constituency  in 
1 930.  It  ’s  primarily  meant  for  law  enforcement,  from  its 
very  inception.  Today  somebody  can  look  at  the  data 
and  say,  "Gee,  it  just  doesn’t  get  it.”  Well  of  course  it 
doesn’t  get  it;  it  wasn’t  designed  to  do  that.  It  wasn’t 
designed  to  answer  every  question  that  a serious  re- 
searcher in  the  area  of  criminal  justice  would  have. 


‘If  we  had  helped 
each  agency  get  a 
records  system  and 
then  we  collected 
statistics,  we’d  still 
be  sitting  around 
today  waiting  for  it 
all  to  happen.  ’ 


in  what  the  UCR  would  be  if  a move  were  made  to  incor- 
porate, say,  victimization  survey  data  or  those  types  of 
things. 

ZOLBE:  Those  moves  are  afoot.  Several  years  ago  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  studied  the  National 
Crime  Survey,  more  commonly  known  as  the  victimiza- 
tion survey,  and  came  up  with  some  good  recommenda- 
tions. In  response  to  that  the  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  that  segment  we  now  call 
the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics,  contracted  with  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research  to  do  a redesign  of  the 
victimization  survey.  One  of  their  charges  was  to  find  a 
way  for  a linkage  between  going  out  and  hitting  X 
number  of  households  - some  GO, 000  households  every 
year  — and  what  law  enforcement  was  providing.  One  is 
sociological  in  terms  of  interviews  with  householders, 
and  the  other  is  an  institutional  kind  of  thing,  meaning 
the  UCR.  We  suspect,  and  it's  not  been  finalized  or  cer- 
tainly formalized,  that  we  may  have  the  possibility  of 
doing  first-record  checks  in  law  enforcement  agencies, 
going  to  law  enforcement  agencies  and  finding  out  that 
people  really  did  report  the  crime  to  the  law  enforcement 
agency  as  they  said  they  did  in  the  interview  — or  the 
reverse  of  that.  So  steps  are  being  taken  to  find  connec- 
tions between  those  two  efforts  to  collect  crime-related 
information,  and  Abt  Associates  is  working  closely  with 
the  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research  to  make  sure  that 
the  UCR  study  is  tracking,  if  you  will.  On  that  same 
note,  we  think  that  there  is  tremendous  importance  in 
tying  those  two  data  sets  together  in  some  fashion. 

LEN:  Another  of  the  criticisms  I’ve  heard  concerns  the 
problems  pertaining  to  multiple  offenses  being  commit- 
ted in  the  course  of  a single  criminal  incident,  that 


ZOLBE:  There  was  the  creation  of  the  hierarchy  con- 
cept. If  a motor  vehicle  theft  took  place  in  connection 
with  a burglary,  in  connection  with  an  aggravated 
assault,  in  connection  with  a rape  and  then  subsequent- 
ly a murder,  don’t  count  them  all.  Just  count  the  one 
that  is,  in  terms  of  the  hierarchy,  higher,  so  that  we 
don’t  unnecessarily  overstate  the  crime  problem. 

Now  you  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  tWs  system  was 
created  in  a much  earlier  era.  Today  those  of  us  involved 
in  criminal  justice,  and  more  specifically  law  enforce- 
ment, know  that  that  kind  of  information  could  be  easily 
extracted  from  record  systems  so  you  can  look  at  it. 

Variations  on  a theme 

LEN:  Even  though  this  system  made  things  a great  deal 
more  uniform  than  they  were  prior  to  1930,  there  still  is  a 
lot  of  variation  in  reporting  standards,  and  some  depart- 
ments complain  that  their  city  looks  bad  because 
they’re  so  stringent  in  reporting  everything,  while 
someone  else  isn’t.  How  do  you  answer  that? 

ZOLBE:  Well,  just  as  an  aside,  every  chief  I talk  to  — 
and  I talk  to  an  awful  lot  of  them  — makes  that  kind  of 
statement:  I’m  reporting  by  the  national  standards  and 
my  next  door  neighbor  is  not  doing  that.  They’re  not  do- 
ing that  so  consequently  I look  bad.  I think  that  human 
nature  responds.  The  problem  that  any  national  data 
program  has  — in  this  case  UCR  — we  have  the  mandate 
to  collect  the  information  under  the  systematic  ap- 
proach but  no  one  at  the  city,  county  or  state  level  is 
mandated  to  provide  that  data  to  us.  Consequently 
what  we  are  faced  with  is  an  education  program,  which 
we  have  in  place,  to  provide  training  sessions 
throughout  the  country  on  a regular  basis.  We  have  a 
handbook,  and  we  indicate  to  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies that  if  you  want  to  participate,  here  are  the 
guidelines,  here  are  the  standards  to  which  we  ask  you 
to  adhere.  We  do  not  have  any  legislative  authority  to  go 
out  and  conduct  audits.  One  might  suggest  that  if  we 
did  you  re  intimating  a national  police  force,  and  we  cer- 
tainly don’t  want  that. 

So  what  we  have  to  do  is  educate  — public  relations. 
We  certainly  don’t  try  to  intimidate,  other  than  not  to 
publish  a particular  agency  that  has  gone  askew  on  the 
basis  of  the  numbers  that  we  look  at.  And  of  course 
that’s  all  we  can  look  at,  the  hard  numbers  that  they  pro- 
vide us.  But  I agree  with  you  that  there  are  those  who 
possibly  are  not  adhering  to  the  letter  of  the  guidelines, 
only  treating  it  in  a somewhat  superficial  way.  We  try  to 
identify  them.  We  certainly  communicate  with  any 
agency  that  changes  in  terms  of  the  numbers  that  they 
submit  on  the  basis  of  their  past  experience.  In  other 
words,  we’ll  look  at  an  agency  this  year  and  what  they 
were  last  year  and  the  year  before  and  what  they  were 
five  years  ago,  and  if  there  are  deviations  we  will  com- 
municate with  them.  Of  course  we  try  to  do  it  in  as  tact- 
ful and  diplomatic  way  as  we  can  because,  number  one, 
we  want  their  numbers.  Of  course  we  want  good 
numbers,  but  if  we  offend  them  in  some  way  and  they 
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A judicial  ‘attaboy’  for  man’s  best  friend 


As  this  column  was  going  to 
press,  the  Supreme  Court  refused, 
without  comment  or  dissent,  to 
hear  a case  challenging  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  affirmative 
action  plan  governing  promotions 


Supreme  Court 
Briefs 

Avery  Eli  Okin 


in  the  Detroit  Police  Department. 
An  analysis  of  that  decision  will 
be  highlighted  in  a future 
Supreme  Court  Briefs  column. 

Just  prior  to  the  Court’s 
recently-concluded  four-week 
Christmas  recess,  the  Court 
received  a bomb  threat  that  had 
been  communicated  to  a local 
radio  station  by  telephone. 

As  a security  precaution  there 
was  “a  brief  mid-day  evacuation 
of  tourists”  from  the  Supreme 


Court  building.  The  320 
employees  of  the  Court  were  un- 
fazed and  were  not  evacuated. 

To  handle  the  bomb  threat, 
which  proved  unfounded,  the 
Supreme  Court  Police  utilized 
trained  dogs  that  sniffed  through 
the  entire  building  for  explosives. 
The  use  of  trained  dogs  to  sniff 
out  explosives  and  drugs  has 
become  widespread  in  recent 
months,  in  part  due  to  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  last 
term  in  United  States  v.  Place, 
103  S.Ct.  2637  (1983).  As  was 
reported  in  this  column,  the 
Justices  ruled  that  the  use  of  a 
dog  to  sniff  for  drugs  was  not  a 
Fourth  Amendment  search. 

A recent  decision  by  the  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit 
adds  perspective  to  the  Place 
decision.  An  analysis  of  that  deci- 
sion follows,  along  with  a decision 
by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Sixth  Circuit  in  the  area  of  how 
long  a police  officer  must  wait 


On  the  front  lines 
of  volunteerism 


Is  there  a place  for  civilian 
volunteers  in  jaw  enforcement? 
Of  course,  many  police  agencies 
have  auxiliary  forces  made  up  of 
volunteers  who  help  out  with  traf- 
fic control,  park  patrol  and  other 


duties  that  can't  be  handled  by 
understaffed  departments.  Yet 
sworn  officers  are  sometimes 
leery  of  such  volunteers,  feeling 
that  they  are  inadequately 
trained  and  may  be  taking  jobs 
from  regular  officers. 

In  the  Tucson,  Ariz., 
metropolitan  area,  however,  there 
is  a volunteer  force  that  is 
welcomed  by  almost  all  sworn  of- 
ficers. Some  50  volunteers  in  the 
Pima  County  Victim-Witness 
Program  help  victims  in  cases  of 
sexual  assault,  family  violence, 
child  abuse,  homicides  and  at- 
tempted suicides.  Often  working 
in  tandem  with  police  officers,  the 
volunteers  counsel  crime  victims, 
find  food,  shelter  and  jobs  for 
them,  and  work  with  crime 
witnesses  to  help  prepare  them 
for  court  appearances. 

An  18-month  study  conducted 
by  Georgetown  University  for  the 
Institute  for  Social  Analysis  in- 
dicates that  the  Pima  County' 
Victim-Witness  Program  is  not 
only  effective  for  victims  but  has 
earned  the  blessing  of  the  area  s 
police  officers  as  well.  The  direc- 
tor of  the  study.  Dr.  Barbara 
Smith,  said  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  officers  interviewed 
rated  the  program  ‘‘very  good”  or 
‘‘excellent,”  and  only  two  percent 
disapproved  of  it.  “Their 
favorable  opinion  of  Victim- 
Witness  came  out  very  strongly 


in  our  interviews,”  Smith  said. 
“Many  officers  said  they'd  like  to 
see  more  volunteer  units 
available. 

The  program’s  volunteers  are 
on  the  job  around  the  clock. 
Working  in  pairs  and  riding  in  un- 
marked police  cars,  they  respond 
to  whatever  calls  for  help  the  day 
(or  night)  might  bring.  It  might 
entail  calming  the  fears  of  a 
cashier  who  was  robbed  an  hour 
earlier,  counseling  a five-year-old 
victim  of  a child  molester,  finding 
a night's  shelter  for  a disoriented 
vagrant,  informing  a family  that 
their  father  has  died,  or  providing 
two  pairs  of  willing  ears  for  a re- 
cent rape  victim  who  cannot  find 
peace.  In  short,  they  do  much  of 
the  dirty  work  that  follows  crime 
and  life's  other  misfortunes  and 
that  often  falls  into  the  police  of- 
ficer's lap. 

One  reason  for  the  program’s 
excellent  reception  by  Tucson 
area  police  is  that  the  volunteers 
don't  try  to  take  over  the  police  of- 
ficer's job.  The  director  of  the 
victim-witness  program,  Paul 
Forgach,  said,  ‘‘We  say,  ‘You're 
in  charge,  officer.  We're  going  to 
do  what  you  want.'  You  can't  be 
critical  of  that  officer;  you’ve  got 
to  be  supportive  of  him.” 
Forgach  said  that  the 
volunteers  respond  to  about  4,500 
calls  a year,  nearly  half  of  them  on 
the  5:30  P.M.  to  2:30  A.M.  shift, 
when  much  crime  and  family 
violence  occurs.  About  one-third 
of  the  calls  come  from  police  agen- 
cies in  Tucson  and  Pima  County, 
another  third  from  the  county  at- 
torney's office,  and  the  remainder 
from  miscellaneous  sources  such 
as  private  attorneys  and  outside 
law  enforcement  agencies  like  the 
state  highway  patrol. 

The  volunteers,  about  90  per- 
cent of  whom  are  women,  are 
given  24  hours  of  training  in 
Continued  on  Page  16 


Burden's 

Beat 

Ordvvay  P Burden 


before  breaking  down  a suspect’s 
door. 

Dogs  — Reasonable  Suspicion 
With  just  one  Justice  dis- 
senting. the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Ninth  Circuit  ruled  that  last 
term's  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
United  States  v.  Place  must  be  in- 
terpreted in  such  a way  that 
police  officers  need  not  have  an 
“additional  suspicion”  of  crim- 
inal activity  to  justify  subjecting 
luggage  to  a trained  canine,  once 
there  is  a “founded  and  ar- 
ticulable suspicion”  that  a crime 
has  been  committed. 

This  ruling  carves  out  a new  in- 
terpretation of  the  Place  decision, 
the  seminal  case  in  the  area  of  the 
use  of  dogs  in  search  and  seizure 
work.  In  Place,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  held  that  the  use  of  dogs  to 
sniff  luggage  located  in  a public- 
place  was  not  a Fourth  Amend- 
ment type  search. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Place  decision  put  the  use  of 
canines  outside  of  Fourth  Amend- 
ment parameters  in  the  area  of 
search  and  seizure,  traditional  no- 
tions of  ‘‘probable  cause”  should 
not  apply.  In  fact,  the  Supreme 
Court  alluded  to  the  notion 
since  a canine  sniff  is  not  a sea^m; 
the  Fourth  Amendment  “im- 
posed no  more  stringent  require- 
ment for  performance  of  a canine 


sniff  beyond  the  reasonable  suspi- 
cion required  to  justify  the  initial 
detention  of  the  luggage."  * 

In  the  present  case,  the  defen- 
dant arrived  at  Fort  Lauderdale 
Airport  with  his  luggage  for  an 
outbound  flight.  He  checked  his 
luggage  with  a skycap  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  departure  gate. 

On  hand  at  the  Fort  Lauderdale 
Airport  are  trained  dogs  used 
primarily  for  the  detection  of 
drugs.  When  drug  enforcement 
officers  have  an  “articulable 
suspicion"  that  luggage  may  con- 
tain drugs,  the  dogs  are  brought 
to  the  luggage. 

Between  the  time  that  the 
defendant  checked  his  luggage 
and  the  point  at  which  the  lug- 
gage was  due  to  be  loaded  onto 
the  departing  airplane,  the  dog 
was  brought  near  the  defendants 
luggage,  and  the  trained  canine 
responded  to  the  defendant’s  lug- 
gage. The  luggage  was  then 
seized,  resulting  in  the  trial,  ap- 
peal and  remand  of  the  case  on  the 
constitutionality  of  the  seizure. 

The  present  opinion  by  the  ap- 
pellate court  will  remand  the  Case 
for  further  factual  determina- 
tions, in  light  of  this  interpreta- 
tion of  United  States  v.  Place. 

Picking  up  on  an  ambiguity  in 
the  wording  of  the  opinion  in 
Place,  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of 
Appeals  reasoned:  “We  do  not 


believe  that  Place  should  be  read 
to  validate  a canine  sniff  in  the 
absence  of  the  reasonable  suspi- 
cion required  for  a minimally  in- 
trusive detention  of  luggage, 
whenever  fortuity  makes  a canine 
sniff  feasible  without  any  seizure 
of  the  luggage.  " Any  other  inter- 
pretation of  the  Place  decision, 
the  opinion  stated,  would  “en- 
courage the  indiscriminate  use  of 
roving  trained  dogs  at  public  air- 
ports.” 

The  appellate  decision  con- 
cluded on  a novel  note,  with  the 
judges  stating  their  conviction 
that  it  is  “infinitely  more  sensible 
to  recognize  that  the  scope  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  encom- 
passes this  investigative  tech- 
nique." 

The  present  decision  falls 
squarely  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
the  evolving  law  in  this  area.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  appellate  deci- 
sion, no  Federal  court  has  upheld 
the  use  of  dog  sniffing  investiga- 
tions where  the  record  in  the  case 
lacked  a showing  that  the  police 
officers  had  an  "individualized 
suspicion”  of  criminal  activity 
afoot. 

One  effect  of  this  decision  is  to 
unsettle  the  law  regarding  the  use 
of  canines  in  drug  investigations. 
Since  the  wording  of  the  decision 
in  United  States  u.  Place  is  vague 
Continued  on  Page  16 
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1 930: 

Light  duty 

In  a triumph  of  machine  over  man, 
this  Norfolk,  Va.,  police  officer  does 
duty  as  a human  traffic  signal  during 
a 30-day  experiment  in  improving  traf- 
fic flow. 

The  officer  was  equipped  with  red  and 
green  lights  attached  to  his  chest, 
back  and  each  arm.  With  a battery 
pack  and  switch  completing  the  unit, 
all  the  traffic  officer  had  to  do  was 
turn  in  the  proper  direction  and  stand 
still.  The  traffic  presumably  did  the 
res  t.  Wide  World  Photov  1 930 


Got  a favorite  old  police  photo  you'd  like  others  to  enioy' i rw 
Enforcement  News  welcomes  reader  contributions  to  the 
"Flashback"  feature  Send  items  to  "Flashback,  law  En 
lorcement  News.  444  W 56th  St.  New  York.  NY  10019 
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Zolbe: 


‘The  Chicago 
incident  was  quite 
helpful  to  us  in 
identifying  an  area 
where  we  need  to 
pay  more  attention.  ’ 


Continued  from  Page  12 

discontinue  their  submissions  then  we're  out 
everything.  We  don't  have  any  yardstick  to  go  by,  no 
guidepost  at  all  for  that  size  agency. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that  you  should  have  more  authority 
than  that  to  enforce  the  standards,  or  do  you  think  it’s 
proper  that  it  is  voluntary? 


Where  the  numbers  are  kept:  FBI  headquarters  in  Washington. 


ZOLBE:  I honestly  don’t  know  how  you  go  about  man- 
dating law  enforcement  agencies  throughout  the  coun- 
try to  provide  a certain  set  of  data  and  not  expect  to 
have  the  same  kind  of  problems  that  you  identify,  with 
one  being  quite  stringent,  the  other  being  totally  lax. 
We  have  to  identify  those  lax  ones  and  educate  them  in- 
to doing  it  in  the  correct  fashion.  In  years  gone  by  — it 
certainly  predates  my  tenure  here  with  the  program  — 
there  was  cheating  that  went  on  and  it  was  done  for 
often  times  self-aggrandizement  on  the  part  of  the  chief. 
Well  today,  with  our  computerized  systems  and  the 
complexity  of  the  crime  situation  out  there,  there’s  too 
much  collusion  that  would  have  to  take  place.  In  the  old 
days,  the  records  support  persons  would  bring  in  this 
form  called  the  UCR  Return  A and  get  it  to  the  chief 
because  he  had  to  sign  it  and  more  or  less  certify  that 
those  numbers  represented  his  jurisdiction's  ex- 
perience. And  he  would  say,  “This  is  too  much.  We  can’t 
have  that  many  burglaries. ' ’ He  could  take  an  eraser  and 
change  it,  and  only  he  and  the  records  clerk  would  have 
knowledge  of  that.  Today  law  enforcement  has  become 
so  complex  and  sophisticated  that  it  would  take  the  col- 
lusion of  an  awful  lot  of  people  to  do  the  kinds  of 
cheating  that  allegedly  went  on  in  years  gone  by.  So  I 
don't  think  there’s  that  much  sharp-pencil  activity  oc- 
curring as  there  are  those  who  allege  that. 

LEN:  Bearing  on  that,  last  year  a Chicago  television 
reporter  revealed  that  police  there  were  declaring  an 
unusually  high  number  of  crimes  unfounded.  Do  you 
have  the  feeling  that  that  was  happening  in  very  many 
other  places,  and  is  there  any  way  for  the  UCR  system  to 
detect  that  and  prevent  it? 

ZOLBE:  Well,  we  never  looked  at  the  unfounding 
numbers  as  being  significant,  other  than  as  an 
arithmetical  check  on  what  was  reported  to  law  enforce- 
ment and  what  was  determined  to  be  actual.  One  of  the 
things  that  must  be  understood  is  that  we  are  just  look- 
ing at  numbers,  and  as  those  numbers  begin  to  gyrate 
and  skew  that  catches  our  attention  and  we  look  at  it.  If 
you  take  a look  at  Chicago,  which  is  the  agency  in  point 
here,  over  a 10-year  period  what  you  find  is  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  of  reported  crime  relatively  concomitant 
with  what  was  happening  in  the  rest  of  the  big  cities,  and 
certainly  in  the  national  experience.  There  was  no 
reason  to  raise  our  curiosity.  We  did  that,  we  took  a look 
at  this  thing  all  different  ways.  What  was  happening  in 
Chicago  was  happening  every  year;  it  wasn’t  a new  pro- 
cedure installed  by  any  one  administration  in  the  city  of 
Chicago.  It  just  had  been  going  on  for  many  and  sundry 
reasons.  Of  course  this  was  pointed  out  by  those  who 
were  disenchanted  with  that  police  agency,  and  it  came 
to  the  attention  of  investigative  reporters  and  sort  of 
snowballed  into  the  major  investigative  reporter  effort, 
which  is  good.  We  re  happy  that  that  happened,  because 
now  what  that  did  to  us  is  say,  “Let’s  stop  using  the  un- 
founded numbers  for  just  an  arithmetical  check;  let’s 
take  a look  at  that  for  purposes  of  editing."  And  we're 
doing  that  right  now.  Of  course  it’s  going  to  take  a cou- 
ple of  years  for  us  to  get  a data  set  on  what  unfoundeds 
are,  and  what  is  reasonably  unfounded. 

We  even  looked  behind  that  and  we  found  that  there 


were  agencies  when  they  would  get  a silent  alarm  for  a 
bank,  let’s  say,  at  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  They’d 
respond  to  that  and  then  find  out  that  it  was  a teller  who 
just  accidentally  hit  the  button.  They  would  use  that  as 
unfounded.  That  night  there  was  a thunderstorm,  and 
they  had  a sound-sensing  device  that  would  indicate 
that  they  were  being  burglarized  — not  robbed,  but 
burglarized.  They  would  use  that  in  the  unfounded, 
because  the  thunderstorm  kicked  off  this  sound-sensing 
device.  Well,  we  had  agencies  that  had  absolutely 
phenomenal  unfoundeds,  because  they  were  counting 
all  of  those  irrelevant  calls  for  service,  whether  it  was  an 
accidental  hitting  of  the  button  in  the  daytime  — an  un- 
founded robbery  — or  if  it  happened  at  nighttime,  they’d 
call  it  an  unfounded  burglary.  We  were  not  sensitive  to 
that  before,  and  so  the  Chicago  incident  really  was  quite 
helpful  to  us  in  identifying  an  area  where  we  need  to  pay 
more  attention. 

The  statistical  tourist  trap 

LEN:  A chief  in  Florida  recently  complained  to  us  in  an 
interview  about  the  fact  that  he  felt  the  numbers  were 
distorted  for  his  city  because  of  the  high  tourism  rate.  Is 
there  any  way  to  deal  with  that? 

ZOLBE:  That’s  one  of  the  major  areas  of  inquiry  that 
we’re  looking  at  for  the  UCR  study.  We  use  basic 
population  as  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  to 
construct  the  rate,  and  it  does  not  — it  never  has  — 
taken  into  account  transiency  of  the  population.  The 
person  who  is  a permanent  resident  of  Pittsburgh  is 
counted  as  permanent  resident  of  Pittsburgh  for  the  full 
year.  That  person  may  go  to  Florida  for  a three-month 
period,  but  he  or  she  is  not  counted  down  there.  We 
recognize  that  it’s  very  simplistic,  and  it  could  very  well 
be  that  we  need  to  take  another  look  and  create  another 
level  of  crime  rate.  Florida  is  an  outstanding  example, 
obviously,  and  many  of  the  chiefs  down  there  are  very 
sensitive  to  that.  However,  I’d  like  to  relate  to  you  a lit- 
tle anecdotal  scenario  here. 

A number  of  years  ago,  a complaint  came  in  from  a 
city  in  Florida  along  these  very  same  lines.  They  had  at 
that  time  a permanent  population  of  55,000,  and  they 
had  a significant  crime  rate,  one  that  didn’t  make  them 
very  popular.  They  complained  very  vehemently  that 
they  were  being  unduly  penalized  with  their  crime  rate, 
because  three  times  a year  they  had,  over  a weekend, 
more  than  a half  million  people,  and  this  caused  them  a 
crime  problem  there.  There  were  a tremendous  number 
of  reports  about  the  crime  that  was  going  on  over  those 
three  particular  weekends,  when  this  population  soared 
by  tenfold.  We  suggested  to  them,  only  in  response  to 
their  complaint  — which  in  some  sense  is  legitimate  — 
we  responded  to  them  by  saying,  number  one,  if  you 
have  half  a million  people  in  your  town  three  times  a 
year,  why  do  you  do  that?  If  it’s  beneficial  to  the  town  to 
have  those  half  a million  people  there  three  times  a year, 
then  the  town,  the  city  has  to  be  responsible  for  the 
crime  problem  that  that  creates.  That's  relative  and 
logical.  But  we  would  like  to  suggest  that  next  year, 
when  you  make  the  arrests  for  people  having  committed 
the  crimes  that  soar  during  those  three  weekends,  find 


out  where  their  residences  are.  See,  they  were  sug- 
gesting that  the  criminal  came  down  from  the  north  and 
victimized  this  half  a million  people.  That  certainly  was 
not  the  right  thing.  What  they  found  out  was  that  it  was 
the  people  in  that  city,  the  criminals  in  that  city  who 
were  taking  advantage  of  this  half  a million  people.  So  it 
was  still  their  problem.  No  matter  how  you  cut  that  pie, 
it  was  still  their  problem.  I don’t  want  to  make  a general 
statement  that  that  happened  in  all  the  towns  in 
Florida,  but  those  criminals  live  there  during  the  other 
49  weekends. 

But  this  is  a situation  that  we  are  looking  at.  What  the 
answer  to  that  will  be,  I don’t  know,  possibly  a secon- 
dary kind  of  crime  rate.  But  if  we  permitted  every  city  in 
the  country  to  tell  us  how  many  people  they  had  at  any 
one  given  time,  the  population  of  the  United  States 
would  be  a half  a billion  people.  There ’d  be  double- 
counting and  triple-counting. 

LEN:  Do  you  think  the  UCR  should  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude victim  information  or  data  as  to  the  adjudication 
of  cases? 

ZOLBE:  If  we  do  that,  then  the  philosophy  that  created 
the  program  would  have  to  be  amended  dramatically. 
The  basic  philosophy,  if  I can  reiterate,  was  to  provide  a 
tool  for  law  enforcement  to  better  administer  their  agen- 
cies, and  also  provide  some  operational  information. 
Now  if  we  go  to  find  out  what  happened  to  the  victim  or 
how  the  individual  could  have  placed  himself  in  a posi- 
tion to  become  a victim,  then  I think  we  have  gone  well 
beyond,  number  one,  what  the  program  was  designed 
for,  and  number  two,  what  a law  enforcement  agency  is 
charged  to  do  out  there.  I agree  that  law  enforcement 
has  become  more  of  a socially  oriented  — I hate  to  use 
the  word  “welfare,”  but  for  lack  of  a better  term  — I 
think  it’s  become  much  more  oriented  that  way.  We’ve 
seen  a tremendous  change  in  attitudes,  I think  you  can 
see  a tremendous  change  in  the  kind  of  people  that 
become  law  enforcement  officers.  I think  they’re  more 
socially  sensitive.  That  has  happened,  there’s  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  But  I don’t  know  that  a program  de- 
signed as  this  one  is  at  this  point  in  time  — and  even  if 
major  changes  were  to  be  made  to  the  program  to  give 
us  a better  sense  of  how  much  crime  is  out  there  — I 
don’t  know  that  we  can  go  to  a law  enforcement  agency 
and  say,  “Okay,  we  want  you  to  track  the  victim.”  It’s 
sort  of  outside  their  bailiwick  to  find  out  what  happened 
to  that  victim.  Now,  at  the  time  that  the  crime  occurs, 
we  see  nurturing  going  on  that  we  never  did  before. 

We  can  look  at  a sterling  example,  and  that  is  in  the 
area  of  rape,  where  at  one  time  the  woman  was 
automatically  suspect,  that  she  may  have  contributed 
to  this  act  in  some  subliminal  or  overt  way.  Today  we 
don’t  look  at  it  that  way.  We  have  lines  of  communica- 
tion with  hospitals,  we  have  people  who  are  specially 
trained  in  the  area  of  counseling  in  order  to  nurture  that 
victim.  The  area  of  rape  is  a very  traumatic  one,  and 
those  are  the  kinds  of  things  that  we  probably  ought  to 
be  doing.  But  where  is  that  line  that  says  you’re  no 
longer  doing  law  enforcement,  you're  now  doing 
counseling  or  you’re  now  tracking  a victim  for  the  pur- 
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Siegel:  No  ‘quick  fixes’ 
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Messenger.  He’s  in  prison  now, 
being  punished:  and  the  trial 
doesn't  even  begin  ’til  next 
Wednesday:  and  of  course  the 
crime  comes  last  of  all.” 

Alice:  ‘‘Suppose  he  never  com- 
mits the  crime?” 

Historically,  the  only  relevant 
consideration  in  setting  bail,  at 
least  in  constitutional  theory,  has 
been  whether  the  defendant 
would  show  up  for  trial.  This  prac- 
tice is  consistent  with  the 
presumption  of  innocence  and  the 
right  to  due  process  of  law,  trial 
by  jury  and  reasonable  bail 
guaranteed  by  the  Fifth,  Sixth 
and  Eighth  Amendments  to  the 
Constitution.  Giving  the  govern- 
ment the  power  to  imprison  peo- 
ple without  a trial,  or  merely  upon 
someone’s  guess  about  future 
dangerousness,  stands  all  these 
basic  principles  on  their  head,  as 
Alice  so  rightly  pointed  out  to  the 
Queen. 

Today  it  is  not  enough  to  argue 
pure  principle,  however.  The  fear- 
ful American  public  may  well  be 
willing  to  trade  in  principle  for  a 
palpable  reduction  in  crime.  In 
fact,  in  a public  opinion  survey 
conducted  in  1978,  37  percent  of 
the  participants  thought  it  was  a 
‘‘serious  problem  which  occurs 
often”  for  courts  to  grant  bail  to 
persons  previously  convicted  of 
serious  crime.  The  bottom  line 
question  must  be  confronted  head 
on:  Will  preventive  detention,  car- 
ried out  on  a broad  scale,  lead  to  a 
drop  in  the  crime  rate?  If  the 
answer  is  yes,  even  strongly  com- 
mitted civil  libertarians  might 
feel  compelled  to  reconsider  their 
opposition. 

The  first  question  that  must  be 
asked  is,  are  a substantial  number 
of  new  crimes  committed  by 
defendants  released  on  bail? 


Media  reports,  which  have  tended 
to  play  up  such  rearrests  in 
graphically  lurid  headlines,  sug- 
gest that  this  is  a major  source  of 
crime.  What  do  the  studies  say? 

An  extensive  study  carried  out 
by  the  National  Institute  of 
Justice  in  Washington,  D.C.,  dur- 
ing 1974  (a  peak  year  for  crime  na- 
tionally) found  that  among  felony 
defendants  on  pretrial  release 
that  year,  approximately  13  per- 
cent were  rearrested  before 
disposition  of  their  cases.  But  on- 
ly half  of  those,  or  6.5  percent, 
were  subsequently  convicted  of 
new  crimes.  (INSLAW,  “Pretrial 
Release  & Misconduct  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,”  April 

1980,  p.  41).  In  a more  recent 
study,  which  covered  eight  sites 
around  the  country,  researchers 
found  that  84  percent  of  all  re- 
leased defendants  had  no  pretrial 
arrests.  Only  7.5  percent  of  all 
released  defendants  were  subse- 
quently convicted  of  a pretrial  ar- 
rest. Only  half  of  those  convicted 
were  returned  to  prison,  and  half 
of  those  incarcerations  were  for 
non-dangerous  crimes  (prostitu- 
tion, drunkenness,  disorderly 
conduct).  In  other  words,  only  1.9 
percent  of  all  defendants  released 
before  trial  were  later  imprisoned 
for  serious  crimes.  (The  Lazar  In- 
stitute, ‘‘Pretrial  Release:  An 
Evaluation  of  Defendant  Out- 
comes & Program  Impact;  Sum- 
mary and  Policy  Analysis,”  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  March 

1981,  p.  ix). 

Based  on  empirical  research 
that  has  been  carried  out,  we  have 
to  conclude  that  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  is  negative:  A 
substantial  number  of  new 
crimes,  particularly  serious 
crimes,  are  not  committed  by 
defendants  released  on  bail. 

The  second  question  must  be,  is 


it  possible  to  predict,  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy,  which  defen- 
dants will  commit  the  relative 
handful  of  new,  serious  crimes 
that  “pose  a danger  to  the  com- 
munity”? Again,  the  answer  is  no. 
Every  study  of  this  question  has 
concluded  that  neither  judges  nor 
mental  health  professionals  can 
make  accurate  predictions  of 
future  dangerousness.  According 
to  one  authority  on  this  issue, 
Professor  John  Monahan:  “A  fair 
summary  statement  of  the  ex- 
isting literature  on  the  prediction 
of  violent  behavior  would  be  that 
mental  health  professionals  are 
accurate  at  best  in  one  out  of  three 
predictions  of  violent  behavior 
that  they  make.”  (The 
Washington  Post,  March  23, 
1983). 

Therefore,  to  catch  the  guilty 
few,  many  would  have  to  be  de- 
tained who  would  never  commit  a 
crime  if  released,  while  some  of 
the  guilty  few  would  undoubtedly 
slip  through  this  all  too  fallible 
net. 

Pretrial  detention  is  a pro- 
foundly anti-democratic  measure. 
It  has  for  centuries  been  the 
stock-in-trade  of  despots  around 
the  world  who  have  used  it  to 
silence  political  opponents.  To 
prevent  pretrial  detention  from 
becoming  a repressive  weapon  in 
the  hands  of  government,  the 
authors  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
included  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  the 
right  to  reasonable  bail. 

Today,  in  their  zeal  to  “solve 
the  crime  problem,”  many  of  our 
political  leaders  are  trying  hard  to 
reverse  200  years  of  constitu- 
tional tradition  — for  highly  ques- 
tionable gains.  The  benefits  to  be 
had  from  “preventive”  detention 
aren’t  worth  the  political  price  to 
be  paid.  Let’s  look  for  real  solu- 
tions, not  quick  fixes. 


Felkenes:  CJ  education’s  image 
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there  is  a split  of  opinion  among 
academics  as  to  how  critical  finan- 
cial assistance  is  to  the  future  of 
criminal  justice  education  pro- 
grams. Ironically,  faculty  and 
student  quality  has  markedly  in- 
creased with  the  elimination  of 
LEEP  support  to  in-service  per- 
sonnel. 

There  has  always  been  conflict 
among  educators  as  to  the  direc- 
tion that  criminal  justice  educa- 
tion should  take.  Some  have 
espoused  the  professional  ap- 
proach as  being  most  ap- 
propriate, while  others  strongly 
favor  a liberal  arts/humanistic  ap- 
proach. All  but  a few  scholars, 
educators  and  practitioners  have 
rejected  the  idea  that  higher 
education  in  criminal  justice  is  or 
should  be  a form  of  advanced 
academy  training. 

Continuing  growth  of  the  field 
cannot  be  maintained  without 
Federal  subsidies,  and  reactiva- 
tion of  significant  levels  of  sup- 


port does  not  appear  on  the 
horizon.  However,  other  issues  in 
criminal  justice  education  can  be 
separated  to  some  extent  from 
the  financial  support  problems. 
These  issues  are  the  same  for  both 
undergraduate  and  graduate 
education:  quality  of  faculty  and 
students,  use  of  part-time  and  ad- 
junct professors,  well-designed 
curriculums  and  institutional 
commitment  to  and  support  for 
criminal  justice  programs.  Of 
course,  these  issues  are  not  solely 


Continued  from  Page  10 
making  process,  incorporates 
regular  meetings  with  neigh- 
borhood groups,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  citizen  advisory  groups 
and  civilian  review  boards  to 
assist  police  management  in  iden- 
tifying problems  and  developing 
solutions. 

Hopefully,  as  we  move  ahead  in 


the  concern  of  criminal  justice 
education;  they  apply  to  other 
disciplines  as  well.  Nevertheless, 
since  criminal  justice  education  is 
still  struggling  for  broad-based 
academic  recognition,  it  must 
shore  up  its  image.  Even  though 
declining  enrollments,  among 
other  factors,  have  stepped  up  the 
pursuit  of  quality  criminal  justice 
education,  continuing  improve- 
ment is  important  to  its  survival 
as  a viable  and  legitimate  area  of 
study. 


the  law  enforcement  profession, 
more  blacks  will  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  become  chiefs  in  ma- 
jor departments,  and  we  will  no 
longer  find  them  to  be  the  excep- 
tion. In  the  final  analysis,  we  in 
the  police  profession  all  have 
more  in  common  when  we  put  on 
the  blue  uniform  than  we  have  dif- 
ferences. 


DeGeneste:  Black  and  blue 


DC  police  look  to  leaner, 
better  special  tactics  squad 
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scaled  down  and  given  a more 
specific  objective.” 

Although  the  plan  has  yet  to  be 
approved  by  Washington  Police 
Chief  Maurice  T.  Turner,  details 
of  the  proposal  were  made  public 
recently  in  a Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle, an  indication  that  the 
department  may  be  testing  the 
waters  of  community  opinion 
before  proceeding  to  put  together 
the  new  squad. 

Those  waters  may  be  muddied 
somewhat  by  the  successful 
15-year  track  record  of  the  ex- 
isting special  tactics  branch.  Just 
last  month,  the  Post  reported, 
that  squad  helped  quell  an  inmate 
rebellion  at  the  Lorton  Refor- 
matory. 

Anticipating  the  possibility  of 
such  public  opinion  fallout,  Clark 
said  that  a smaller  squad  would 
provide  each  officer  with  more 
time  to  train,  at  less  cost.  Em- 
phasis would  be  placed  on  inten- 
sive skill  development  in  weapons 
and  communications. 

I ncluded  in  the  plan  for  the  anti- 
terrorist  squad  are  guidelines 
designed  to  avoid  jurisdictional 
disputes  between  the  new  team 
and  the  numerous  other  law  en- 
forcement agencies  that  police 
Washington. 

One  element  that  was  not  to  be 
found  in  the  proposal  is  a system 


for  intelligence  gathering.  Ron 
Smith,  chief  of  staff  for  the  Inter- 
national Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police,  said  such  a component  is 
essential  to  the  success  of  any 
antiterrorist  unit. 

Nonetheless,  Smith  applauded 
the  creation  of  the  new  squad.  “If 
1 was  Maurice  Turner,  I would 
have  something  like  this,"  he 
said.  “We’ve  had  our  share  of 
problems  recently.” 

More  importantly,  the  proposal 
has  the  full  support  of  Deputy 
Chief  John  C.  Conner,  who  heads 
the  department’s  special  opera- 
tions division. 

Providing  a brass'eye  view  of 
the  reorganization,  Connor  noted 
that  the  creation  of  the  new  squad 
was  not  a response  to  recent  ter- 
rorist activity  in  Washington,  but 
was  prompted  by  manpower 
demands  in  his  division. 

He  added  that  the  antiterrorist 
team,  if  approved,  would  follow 
through  on  the  mission  of  its 
predecessor,  responding  to  high- 
risk  situations  involving 
hostages,  barricades  and  bomb 
threats.  The  difference  would  be 
in  reduced  quantity  with  im- 
proved quality,  as  the  leaner 
squad  would  be  the  best  trained 
and  the  best  equipped  to  handle 
such  incidents,  the  deputy  chief 
said. 


‘ Some  of  the  most  important 
articles  on  the  subject  published 
in  the  last  four  years.  ’ 
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stepping  in  on  school  discipline,” 
said  Althea  T.L.  Simmons  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Colored  People. 
"That's  a state  and  local  issue.” 

Employees  within  the  Educa- 
tion Department's  Office  for  Civil 
Rights  expressed  similar  con- 
cerns, noting  that  black  students 
were  already  subject  to  disci- 
plinary action  more  frequently 
than  whites. 

The  report  rebutted  such 
criticisms  by  noting  that  the  plan 
should  appeal  to  minorities 
because  they  are  often  the  victims 
of  school  crime.  It  cited  statistics 
provided  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Education  to  back  the 
claim,  stating;  “Black  students 
are  nearly  three  times  a likely  as 
whites  to  be  victims  of  crime. 
Hispanics  are  more  than  twice  as 
likely  as  whites  to  be  victims.” 

Other  aspects  of  the  report 
became  known  via  comments  to 
the  press  by  Federal  officials. 
Alfred  S.  Regnery,  head  of  the 
Justice  Department’s  Office  of 
Juvenile  Justice  and  Delinquency 
Prevention,  reported  that  the  pro- 
posed program  would  earmark  $2 
million  for  establishment  of  a 
privately  run  national  school  safe- 


ty center. 

Meanwhile,  Education  Depart- 
ment officials  said  they  want  to 
conduct  a nationwide  study  to 
measure  the  current  level  of 
school  crime  and  violence.  The 
last  such  survey  was  completed 
seven  years  ago. 

Ultralights 
take  off  for 
terrorists 

Continued  from  Page  3 
embargo  on  trade  with  that  coun- 
try. 

So  far,  however,  the  ultralight 
manufacturers  appear  to  be  polic- 
ing themselves.  Jack  McCornack, 
president  of  Pterdactyl  Ltd.  in 
California,  said  he  recently  turned 
down  a shady-looking  group  of 
buyers  who  wanted  four 
ultralights  for  a mission  involv- 
ing night  takeoffs  and  landings. 


On  the  Record; 

"The  minute  you  read  something  you 
can't  understand,  you  can  almost  be  sure 
it  was  drawn  up  by  a lawyer." 

- Will  Rogers 
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and  the  reasoning  in  the  present 
case  is  persuasive,  a police  officer 
faced  with  a canine  sniffing  situa- 
tion should  have  at  least  an  ar- 
ticulable suspicion,  if  not  prob- 
able cause,  that  a crime  has  been 
committed. 

In  the  absence  of  a specific  ar- 
ticulable suspicion  that  a 
passenger  may  be  carrying  drugs, 
such  an  officer  should  avoid  re- 
sorting to  the  use  of  a canine  to 
make  the  case. 

(United  States  v.  Beale,  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  Ninth  Circuit, 
decision  announced  October  24, 
1983.) 

"Knock  and  Announce”  Law 

A majority  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit  recent- 
ly announced  that  Federal  agents 
in  possession  of  a valid  search 
warrant  did  not  commit  a viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  "knock  and  an- 
nounce” law,  Title  18  U.S.C.  3109, 
when  the  agents  began  to  break 
down  the  door  of  a suspect’s 
house  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
not  more  than  30  seconds  after  an- 
nouncing their  presence  at  the 
defendant’s  front  door. 

The  "knock  and  announce”  rule 
provides,  in  essence,  that  an  of- 
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ficer  may  break  into  a suspect’s 
house  to  execute  a search  warrant 
if  the  officer  is  refused  admit- 
tance after  announcing  his 
authority  and  purpose. 

The  present  case  originated  in 
several  months  of  investigative 
work  by  Federal  drug  agents  in 

1979.  Having  identified  the  defen- 
dant and  a specific  house  as  a site 
for  the  production  of  am- 
phetamines the  agents  obtained  a 
valid  search  warrant. 

At  12:15  A.M.  on  January  18, 

1980,  eight  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  agents  and  three 
police  officers  went  to  the  defen- 
dant’s house  armed  with  the  war- 
rant, which  authorized  the  agents 
to  search  for  precursor  chemicals 
and  laboratory  equipment. 

Upon  arriving  at  the 
defendant’s  house  most  of  the 
agents  approached  the  front  door, 
with  others  covering  the  back 
door.  One  member  of  the  .party 
loudly  announced  that  he  was  a 
Federal  agent,  along  with  his  pur- 
pose and  the  fact  that  he  was  in 
possession  of  a valid  search  war- 
rant. 

After  1 5 to  30  seconds  of  pound- 
ing on  the  front  door  without 
receiving  a response,  the  agent 
began  to  break  down  the  door 
with  a battering  ram.  When  the 
defendant’s  wife  came  to  the  front 
door  the  agents  ceased  breaking 
in  the  door. 

The  agents  identified 
themselves  to  the  defendant’s 
wife  and  she  allowed  them  to 
come  in.  All  of  the  agents  came  in 


through  the  front  door  and  stayed 
for  several  hours. 

The  items  seized  were  used  as 
evidence  when  the  defendant  was 
indicted  on  April  15,  1982,  on 
seven  drug-related  charges. 

In  the  appeal  that  followed,  the 
defendant  sought  to  have  the  con- 
viction set  aside  based  on  the 
premise  that  the  Federal  "knock 
and  announce”  rule  had  been 
violated. 

Writing  for  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  Sixth  Circuit,  Judge 
Lively  noted:  “Given  the 
knowledge  the  agents  had”  of  the 
defendant  activities,  "we  find 
that  the  agents  were  justified  in 
concluding  that  their  summons 
was  being  ignored.  Thus,  we  con- 
cluded that  there  was  no  violation 
of  §3109.” 

The  impact  of  this  decision  lies 
in  the  fact  that  a Federal  court 
has  put  its  seal  of  approval  on  the 
type  of  police  action  outlined  in 
this  case,  where  the  agents  were 
acting  pursuant  to  a valid  search 
warrant. 

(United  States  v.  Ciammitti, 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Sixth  Cir- 
cuit, decision  announced 
November  7,  1983.) 

New  York  Institute  of 
Security  and  Polygraph 
Sciences 

Polygraph  Training  Course 
Evening  and  Saturday  course. 

For  information,  call:  John 
Fitzgerald,  (212)  344-2626, 

82  Beaver  Street,  NY  10005. 


Volunteers  and  police 
get  along  in  Arizona 
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three-hour  sessions  over  eight 
weeks  before  they  go  into  action. 
The  training  includes  safety  pro- 
cedures for  volatile  situations, 
how  to  defuse  a conflict,  learning 
the  community’s  resources  that 
may  help  crime  victims  and 
witnesses,  how  to  interview 
distraught  people,  first  aid  and 
police  radio  codes. 

The  program  holds  onto  its 
volunteers  much  longer  than  the 
average  unpaid  job.  Forgach  said 
that  some  volunteers  have  been 
active  since  the  program  began  in 
1975,  and  the  average  tenure  is  a 
year  and  a half.  "That’s  because 
they’re  not  given  minor,  menial 
tasks,"  he  said.  “They’re  respon- 
ding to  some  serious  situations, 
they’re  learning,  they're  growing 
personally  themselves.”  One  in- 
dication of  the  worth  of  the  pro- 
gram is  the  fact  that  160  people 
have  applied  for  the  next  training 
course. 

In  Forgach’s  view,  the  victim- 
witness  program  is  underutilized. 
He  said  the  police  were  most  like- 
ly to  call  for  volunteer  teams  in 
cases  of  sexual  assault  and  family 
fights,  but  not  for  burglaries  or 
robberies.  "Some  officers,”  he  ex- 
plained, "feel  that  victims  of  rob- 
beries and  burglaries  are  not  real- 
ly traumatized.  That’s  a concern 


of  ours.”  r.ooRlh 

The  Pima  County  Victim- 
Witnesss  Program  began  v/hen 
the  victim's  rights  movement 
was  first  developing.  It 
originated  in  the  county 
attorney’s  office  and  started 
rather  slowly,  with  only  800  calls 
the  first  year.  Some  police  officers 
were  suspicious  of  the  volunteers, 
and  some  raised  eyebrows  when 
the  outsiders  began  using  a police 
vehicle.  In  the  intervening  years, 
the  volunteer  teams  have  proved 
their  worth  as  a resource  for  the 
police,  and  more  importantly,  for 
victims  and  witnesses  of  crime. 

Several  other  communities 
have  established  similar  pro- 
grams, including  Houston,  In- 
dianapolis, Evanston,  111.,  Sum- 
mit County,  Ohio,  and  Glendale, 
Ariz.  As  yet,  none  is  as  ambitious 
as  Pima  County’s.  The  state  of 
California  and  several  cities  in 
Florida  are  looking  into  the  pro- 
gram. It’s  worth  a long  look  by 
any  criminal  justice  agency  that 
shares  the  growing  concern  for 
those  who  suffer  most  directly 
from  crime. 

• 

(Ordway  P.  Burden  welcomes 
correspondence  to  his  office  at  651 
Colonial  Blvd.,  Westwood  P.O., 
Washington  Township,  NJ 
07675.) 
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Interview:  Zolbe  Black  police  make  the  news 
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poses  of  sociologists  studying  it?  I don't  know  where  that  line  is.  I’m 
not  suggesting  we  shouldn't  do  it,  but  I think  we  need  to  do  more  in- 
quiry in  that  area. 


Running  the  show 

LEN:  Do  you  think  that  the  FBI  isn’t  the  proper  agency  to  be  handling 
this,  or  is  there  somewhere  else  that  task  might  better  fit? 

ZOLBE:  Well,  it  was  when  the  program  first  started,  because  we  had 
agents  all  over  the  country  and  we  had  an  already-established  com- 
munication network,  whereby  the  agents  could  visit  local  law  enforce- 
ment and  encourage  them  to  participate  in  the  program.  Presumably, 
that’s  why  it  moved  from  the  253,  give  or  take  a couple,  to  better  than 
15,000  law  enforcement  agencies  that  participate  today.  I see  the  FBI 
as  being  the  administrator  only  insofar  as  that  network  is  still  out  there 
and  still  exists.  I see  the  FBI  being  the  administrator  for  psychological 
reasons.  If  an  agency  is  skewing  — let’s  jump  back  to  Chicago.  I think 
it  was  much  easier  for  me  to  go  to  Chicago  and  talk  to  Superintendent 
Brzeczek  than  it  would  be  for  somebody  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
or  the  Bureau  of  Justice  Statistics.  There’s  that  camaraderie,  if  you 
will,  that  spirit  that  exists  between  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  FBI 
and  local  law  enforcement,  so  that  when  we  come  up  with  a problem,  as 
we  did  in  Chicago,  I think  it  leant  itself  to  being  resolved  in  a much 
more  quiet  environment  than  if  it  had  been  another  agency. 

The  search  for  the  crime  capital 

LEN:  When  th^  UCR  data  are  released  to  the  media,  I sort  of  get  a pic- 
ture of  you  sitting  back  reading  the  next  day’s  paper  and  saying, 
“Well,  they’ve  done  it  again.’’  What  is  the  thing  that  bothers  you  most 
about  the  handling  or  interpretation  of  UCR  information? 

ZOLBE:  The  rate-rank.  They  try  to  find  the  crime  capital  of  the  United 
States  and  highlight  that,  and  that  is  absolutely  statistically  spurious. 
It’s  the  same  thing  we  talked  about  before.  Here’s  poor  old  Timbuktu, 
Florida,  being  identified  as  the  crime  capital  of  the  world,  and  it  is  for  a 
lot  of  different  reasons  than  what  Timbuktu,  New  York,  isn't.  There’s  a 
different  geographic  establishment,  you’ve  got  transients  in  Florida 
that  you  don’t  have  up  north. 

You  just  cannot  rate-rank.  All  you  can  do  is  take  a look  at  a city  and 
what’s  happened  to  them  this  year,  what  happened  to  them  last  year, 
what  happened  to  them  for  the  past  10  years,  because  there  have  been 
dramatic  changes.  Then  take  a look  at  all  other  cities  of  similar  size  in  a 
collective  fashion.  That  is  about  as  close  as  you're  going  to  get  to  — 
there’s  a word  in  my  vocabulary  I just  don’t  use,  and  that  is  com- 
parison. 

There  is  a small  staff  of  people  here  that  deal  with  the  media  on  a con- 
tinuing, constant  basis,  and  they  attempt  to  educate  reporters  all  the 
way  down  the  line.  We  absolutely  refuse  to  do  [comparisons]  for  them. 
So,  there  are  poor  reporters  out  there  who  sit  down  with  the  book,  sit 
down  with  the  release  itself,  and  then  publish  it.  Major  news  magazines 
do  it;  it  isn’t  just  your  second  level  or  tertiary  level  kind  of  media,  the 
Enquirer  and  so  forth.  It’s  not  only  the  tabloids.  Ahd  it’s  very 
disconcerting.  Reporters  that  I talk  to  are  very  congenial,  they  listen, 
and  they  tell  you,  “Oh,  yes,  I understand,’’  and  the  next  thing  I know 
they’ve  just  totally  ignored  what  we  recommended  that  they  do. 

LEN:  Why  does  the  FBI  refrain  from  doing  any  in-depth  analysis  of 
the  UCR  crime  data? 

ZOLBE:  We  are  doing  that  now,  to  a very  limited  degree,  mainly 
because  of  a lack  of  resources.  If  the  collection  of  the  data  were  to  go  to 
some  other  agency,  I could  only  hope  it  would  be  to  one  that  somehow 
found  additional  resources  to  do  that  kind  of  more  esoteric  review  of 
the  information.  We  are  doing  some  of  that.  Our  research  and  analysis 
people  have  done  some  really  interesting  stuff  as  first  efforts,  and  we 
have  some  interesting  plans  for  the  future,  of  possibly  doing  some 
sampling,  where  we  can  identify  some  drug-related  stuff.  In  a study  we 
recently  did  on  bank  robbery,  we’re  finding  on  hard  information  that  47 
percent  of  the  people  involved  in  bank  robberies  are  affiliated  with  the 
drug  culture  in  some  fashion.  That's  hard  numbers,  so  I think  you  can 
extrapolate  that  into  something  significant. 

LEN:  If  you  feel  it’s  mainly  a lack  of  resources  that's  keptyou  from  do- 
ing this,  is  it  safe  to  say  that  it’s  not  a question  of  whether  this  analysis 
is  a proper  function  for  the  FBI? 

ZOLBE:  It’s  always  been  a proper  role.  The  problem  has  always  been 
that  people  want  to  know  why,  which  places  you  into  an  editorial  posi- 
tion. So  if  we  sit  here  and  we  are  the  collectors  of  the  numbers,  we  are 
the  aggregators  and  the  publishers,  then  all  of  a sudden  we  become 
editorial  about  it,  who’s  to  say  that  we  wouldn’t  be  living  up  to  that 
perennial  criticism,  that  we  make  the  numbers  say  what  we  want  them 
to  say.  That's  a very  dangerous  area  to  be  in.  So  we  want  to  be  in  the 
analytical  area  and  not  the  editorial  area.  People  tend  to  get  you  to  do 
that,  or  at  least  they  attempt  to  lead  you  into  editorial  comment.  I 
don't  think  that’s  the  proper  role  of  the  data  collectors,  the  data 
publishers. 
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fenders  to  clean  up  litter  and 
escort  the  elderly  to  making 
follow-up  visits  to  crime  victims 
to  inform  them  of  the  progress  of 
their  cases. 

The  experiments  were  part  of  a 
$1.8  million  grant  from  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Justice,  and 
also  included  the  use  of  monthly 
newsletters  to  keep  in  touch  with 
citizens,  informing  citizens  of 
crime  rates  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods and  establishing 
storefront  stations  in  target 
neighborhoods. 

• 

November 

New  York  City  Corrections 
Commissioner  Benjamin  Ward 
became  the  first  black  man  to 
head  the  nation’s  largest  police 
agency.  Ward,  57,  was  named  to 
succeed  Robert  J.  McGuire.  He 
had  23  years’  experience  on  the 
New  York  City  force,  serving  as 
deputy  commissioner  before  he 
resigned  in  1975  to  take  the  post 
of  state  commissioner  of  correc- 
tional services. 

Ward’s  appointment  was  seen 
as  a move  to  satisfy  New  York 
City  blacks,  who  had  claimed  that 
police  routinely  abused  minority 
citizens.  Before  leaving  office, 
McGuire  issued  a 95-page  rebut- 
tal of  those  allegations,  saying 
that  the  record  “provides  no  in- 
dication that  endemic  or  per- 
vasive patterns  of  police  brutality 
or  racial  bigotry  exist’’  in  the 
department. 

The  Justice  Department 


Changes 
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director  of  California’s  Criminal 
Identification  and  Information 
Branch,  indicated  that  the  dele- 
tion of  the  all-inclusive  clause 
demonstrates  that  the  NCIC 
policy  board  knew  where  to  draw 
the  line. 

“This  one  got  rejected  out  of 
hand,  and  I think  our  decision  in 
this  matter  shows  the  board  has  a 
deep  concern  for  privacy  and 
freedom,''  he  noted. 

Not  all  “known  associates" 
were  withdrawn  from  the  pro- 
posal, however.  The  names  of 
those  associated  with  persons 
who  have  been  convicted  of 
“possession  for  sale,  sale  or  traf- 
ficking in  narcotics,”  still  might 
find  their  way  into  the  NCIC  data 
bank,  under  the  revised  proposal. 

What's  more,  board  member 
Bee  told  reporters  that  a number 
of  other  file  categories  are  cur- 
rently being  considered  by  the 
pane)  — several  of  which  would 
focus  on  individuals  not  sus- 
pected of  committing  a crime. 

FB I officials,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  taking  a more  guarded  ap- 
proach to  discussing  the  plan 
with  the  press.  "It  would  be  inap- 
propriate and  incorrect  to  believe 
that  we  in  the  FB  I , the  Director  of 
the  FBI,  William  H.  Webster,  will 
take  any  unilateral  action  about 


estimated  that  as  many  as  35 
serial  murderers  are  on  the  loose 
in  the  United  States,  an  estimate 
based  on  its  preliminary  research 
into  ways  to  track  random  killers. 

Officials  said  that  figure  was 
based  on  interviews  with  con- 
victed serial  killers  and  a review 
of  unsolved  cases,  and  added  that 
the  figure  probably  is  a conser- 
vative one. 

• 

In  the  wake  of  a police  shooting 
of  a 20-year-old  black  man.  Dallas 
city  officials  announced  that  they 
would  review  the  police  depart- 
ment's deadly  force  policy  and  ar- 
range for  an  independent  review 
of  all  13  fatal  police  shootings  this 
year.  Black  leaders  criticized  the 
department's  handling  of  the 
case,  asking  that  the  officer  be 
fired  or  disciplined. 

December 

The  President’s  Commission  on 
Organized  Crime  weathered 
several  storms  in  its  first  few 
weeks,  including  the  resignations 
of  its  executive  director  and  one 
member  and  a fight  for  in- 
dependence from  the  Justice 
Department. 

The  19-member  commission 
was  created  by  President  Reagan 
and  given  $5.5  million  and  2 ‘/a 
years  to  probe  organized  crime. 
The  commission  conducted  its 
first  public  hearing  in  late 
November,  without  executive 
director  Peter  F.  Vaira,  who 
reportedlv  resigned  because  of 
differences  with  chairman  Irving 
R.  Kaufman,  a U.S.  Court  of  Ap- 


afoot  for 

any  change  in  the  NCIC,”  said 
Lee  Colwell,  the  executive  assis- 
tant director  of  the  bureau. 

“The  director  is  on  record  with 
Congress  and  the  Attorney 
General  that  they  would  be  ad- 
vised in  advance  of  any  changes 
in  the  NCIC  and  its  procedures, 
including  its  files,"  Colwell  add- 
ed. "There  is  not  going  to  be 
anything  that  I think  jeopardizes 
human  rights  or  constitutional 
rights  without  a complete  airing, 
and  I know  that  the  director  feels 
as  strongly  about  that  as 
anyone." 

"A  complete  airing"  means 
that  it  may  take  months,  if  not 
years,  before  the  proposed  expan- 
sion of  NCIC  comes  to  pass.  Even 
if  the  civil  rights  issue  were  put 
aside,  it  has  yet  to  be  established 


peals  judge,  and  San  Diego  Coun- 
ty Sheriff  John  F.  Duffy,  who 
resigned  because  of  allegations 
that  he  had  ties  to  organized 
crime.  While  denying  any  such 
tie,  Duffy  said  the  allegations 
damaged  the  panel’s  effec- 
tiveness. 


The  Justice  Department  filed  a 
brief  with  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
asking  that  the  affirmative  action 
plan  adopted  by  the  Detroit 
Police  Department  10  years  ago 
be  dismissed  as  unconstitutional 
because  its  provision  that  blacks 
and  whites  be  promoted  in  equal 
numbers  is  unfair  to  white  of- 
ficers. 

It  was  the  second  time  that  the 
Reagan  Administration  had  in- 
tervened in  a police  affirmative 
action  suit,  the  first  time  coming 
when  it  filed  a similar  brief  oppos- 
ing New  Orleans’  promotion 
policies. 

• 

Black  officers  in  the  Milwaukee 
Police  Department,  who  had  filed 
suit  two  years  before  charging  the 
department  with  discrimination 
in  its  hiring  and  promotion 
policies,  reached  an  agreement 
with  city  officials  to  integrate  the 
department. 

Under  the  settlement,  the  city 
agreed  to  revise  its  promotion  and 
hiring  procedures  but  not  to  in- 
stitute a quota  for  hiring  minority 
officers.  It  also  promised  to  pay 
$500,000  to  an  organization  of 
black  officers. 


NCIC 

whether  the  bureau  has  the 
authority  to  expand  the  system 
on  its  own. 

Rep.  Edwards  believes  that 
"further  expansion  must  be  by 
statute,"  while  the  NCIC  policy 
board  and  Justice  Department  of- 
ficials contend  that  the  FBI's 
present  authority  is  sufficient  for 
it  to  expand  NCIC's  files. 

Meanwhile,  the  proposal  is 
several  months  away  from  being 
placed  on  Director  Webster’s 
desk.  Aspects  of  the  expansion 
that  were  not  immediately  re- 
jected by  the  policy  board  will  be 
evaluated  by  FBI  specialists,  the 
advisory  panels  of  four  regional 
criminal  justice  data  groups  and 
several  other  technical  commit- 
tees, according  to  Wynbrandt. 
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Chief  of  Police.  The  city  of  Ypsi- 
lanti.  Mich.,  population  24.000,  is 
seeking  an  experienced  profes- 
sional with  proven  command  ex- 
perience at  the  executive  level. 
The  new  chief  must  possess 
demonstrated  experience  as  a 
change  agent  for  the  rehabilita- 
tion. professional  development 
and  management  of  a full-service 
department.  The  department  cur- 
rently has  41  full-time  and  7 
civilian  personnel  and  operates 
with  an  annual  budget  of  $2.39 
million. 

Applicants  must  have  a 
minimum  of  a related  four-year 
college  degree  and/or  the 
equivalent  in  training,  education 
and  experience,  including  police 
service  of  10  years  with  at  least  5 
years  at  the  command/executive 
level.  Must  have  proven  leader- 
ship. staff  and  program  develop- 
ment experience,  as  well  as 
department  managerial  ex- 
perience. Salary  is 
$30,498-$37,091,  plus  excellent 
fringe  benefits. 

Send  resume  to  Douglas  J. 
Fouty,  Personnel  Director,  City 
of  Ypsilanti,  Office  of  Personnel 
and  Labor  Relations,  1 South 
Huron  Street,  Ypsilanti,  MI 
48197.  Closing  date  is  January 
31,  1984.  An  affirmative  action/ 
equal  opportunity  employer. 

Police  Officers  (Lateral  Entry). 
The  city  of  Bellevue,  Wash.,  a 
community  of  75,000  with  a police 
department  consisting  of  111 
sworn  officers,  is  seeking  ex- 
perienced law  enforcement  of- 
ficers. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  21 
years  of  age,  and  have  a minimum 
of  12  months  experience  as  a 
sworn,  full-time  municipal  or 
county  police  officer,  with  at  least 
two  years  of  college. 

Salary  range  if  $1,851  to  $2,226 
per  month,  depending  on  work 
background.  Top  step  pay  is 
$2,372  per  month.  Benefits  in- 
clude excellent  medical,  dental 


and  retirement  plans;  1 1 paid 
holidays  and  13  vacation  days  to 
start.  All  uniforms  and  equip- 
ment are  provided  by  the  city. 

To  apply,  write  to:  Personnel 
Department,  City  of  Bellevue, 
P.O.  Box  1768,  Bellevue,  WA 
98009.  Direct  telephone  inquiries 
to  Lieut.  J.D.  Egan,  at  (206) 
455-7854. 

Bilingual  Police  Officers.  The  city 
of  San  Jose,  Calif.,  is  seeking 
police  officer  candidates  who  are 
fluent  in  both  English  and 
Spanish. 

In  addition  to  Spanish  fluency, 
applicants  must  be  between  21 
and  35  years  of  age,  be  a U.S. 
citizen  or  permanent  resident, 
possess  60  college  semester  units 
or  90  quarter  units,  and  have  vi- 
sion of  at  least  20/50,  correctable 
to  20/20. 

Salary  is  $25,893  to  $31,473 
after  four  years,  plus  five  percent 
for  intermediate  POST  certificate 
and  additional  two  and  one-half 
percent  for  advanced  POST  cer- 
tificate. Officers  work  a a four- 
day,  40-hour  week.  Equipment  is 
provided,  along  with  $400  yearly 
uniform  allowance  and  paid 
medical  and  dental  plans. 

A three-day  out-of-town  selec- 
tion process  is  available  to  ap- 
plicants residing  more  than  100 
miles  from  San  Jose.  Address  all 
inquiries  to:  San  Jose  Police 
Dept.,  Recruiting  Unit,  P.O.  Box 
270,  San  Jose,  CA  95103-0270. 
Telephone:  (408)  277-4951. 

Prosecutors.  The  New  Jersey 
Division  of  Criminal  Justice  has 
openings  for  attorneys  with  pros- 
ecutorial experience  in  the  areas 
of  corruption,  organized  crime 
and  antitrust.  New  Jersey 
residency  is  required  within 
several  months  following  ap- 
pointment. Attorney  candidates 
must  be  eligible  for  appointment 
as  a New  Jersey  deputy  attorney 
general. 

Submit  a detailed  resume,  in- 


cluding salary  requirements  and 
references,  to:  William  E.  Ben- 
nett, Personnel  Officer,  New 
Jersey  Division  of  Criminal 
Justice.  CN  085,  Trenton,  NJ 
08625. 

Assistant  Professor.  The  Departs 
ment  of  Political  Science  at  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  has  a 
vacancy  for  a tenure-track  faculty 
position  in  police  administra- 
tion/criminal justice,  beginning 
fall  1984. 

Applicants  should  have  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  police  ad- 
ministration or  criminal  justice 
with  administrative  experience  in 
law  enforcement.  Ph.D.’s  pre- 
ferred. A secondary  field  in  public 
administration  is  desired. 
Teaching  responsibilities  include 
courses  in  public  administration 
program  with  emphasis  on  police 
administration  and  courses  in 
criminal  justice  studies.  Appoint- 
ment will  be  at  the  rank  of  assis- 
tant professor  and  the  salary 
range  is  $18,000  to  $24,000. 

To  apply,  send  resume  to: 
Ronald  E.  Pynn,  Chairman, 
Department  of  Political  Science, 
University  of  North  Dakota, 
Grand  Forks,  ND  58202. 
Deadline  for  applications  is 
March  15,  1984.  The  university  is 
an  affirmative  action/equal  op- 
portunity employer. 

Faculty  Positions.  The  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  Depart- 
ment at  the  University  of 
Missouri-St.  Louis  is  seeking  ap- 
plications for  two  tenure-track 
positions  at  the  rank  of  assistant 
professor. 

The  Ph.D.  degree  is  required  for 
both  positions.  While  areas  of 
specialization  are  open,  the 
department  is  particularly  in- 
terested in  individuals  whose 
specific  areas  of  interest  are  polic- 
ing, corrections,  juvenile  justice, 
administration  or  research 
methods.  Applicants  must 
demonstrate  a commitment  to 


scholarly  research.  Respon- 
sibilities will  include  teaching, 
research  and  service.  Salary  is 
competitive.  Positions  are  con- 
tingent upon  funding. 

Send  resume  and  three  letters 
of  recommendation  to:  Dr.  Scott 
H.  Decker,  Chairman,  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  Depart- 
ment, University  of  Missouri-St. 
Louis,  8001  Natural  Bridge  Road, 
St.  Louis,  MO  63 1 2 1 . Deadline  for 
applications  is  March  1,  1984. 
The  university  is  an  equal 
employment  institution. 

Faculty  Position.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Criminal  Justice  Sciences 
at  Illinois  State  University  has  a 
tenure-track  position  available 
for  the  fall  1984  semester,  for  an 
individual  to  teach  contemporary 
policing,  police  attitudes  and 
behavior  and  related  criminal 
justice  courses. 

Requirements  for  the  position 
include  a Ph.D.  in  criminal  justice 
or  a related,  with  substantial 
coursework  in  criminal  justice, 
and  a commitment  to  research 
and  scholarship  in  criminal 
justice.  Appointment  will  be  at 
the  rank  of  assistant  or  associate 
professor.  Salary  is  negotiable. 

To  apply,  or  to  obtain  further  in- 
formation, contact:  Dr.  Steven  G. 
Cox,  Chairman,  Criminal  Justice 
Sciences  Search  Committee,  Il- 
linois State  University,  Normal, 
IL  61761.  Deadline  for  applica- 
tions is  February  1,  1984.  An  af- 
firmative action/equal  opportuni- 
ty employer. 

Professional  Positions,  Illinois 
Criminal  Justice  Information 
Authority.  The  authority,  a state 
agency  involved  in  criminal 
justice  system  and  information 
policy  development,  currently 
has  three  openings  on  its  profes- 
sional staff. 

The  first  position  is  for  an 
operations  analyst  in  the  policy 
and  research  division.  The 
analyst  will  examine  problems 
related  to  the  coordination  and 
sharing  of  information  among 
state  and  local  criminal  justice 
agencies,  as  well  as  review  cur- 
rent information  practices  to 
recommend  and  implement  infor- 
mation plicy  changes. 

Qualifications  include  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  criminal  justice  system  and 
computerized  data  processing. 
Excellent  written  and  verbal  com- 
munication skills  are  required. 
Advanced  degree  in  a related  area 
and/or  criminal  justice  experience 
preferred. 

A second  vacancy  exists  for  an 
operations  analyst  in  the  authori- 
ty’s computerized  Police  Infor- 
mation Management  System 
(PIMS)  project.  The  analyst  will 
assist  users  in  the  implementa- 
tion and  operation  of  PIMS. 
Specific  duties  include  providing 
user  training  and  technical 
assistance  and  serving  as  liaison 
between  users  and  the  authority’s 
technical  staff. 

Qualifications  include  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  criminal  justice  system,  law 
enforcement  and  data  processing. 
Excellent  written  and  verbal  com- 


munication skills  are  required. 
Advanced  degree  in  a related  area 
and/or  law  enforcement  ex- 
perience preferred. 

The  authority  is  also  seeking  a 
director  of  its  criminal  justice 
research  program.  The  director 
will  supervise  staff  and  ad- 
minister projects  related  to  the 
analysis,  dissemination  and  quali- 
ty of  criminal  justice  data. 

Qualifications  include  a 
knowledge  and  understanding  of 
the  criminal  justice  system,  par- 
ticularly criminal  justice  data  and 
statistics.  Candidate  must  have 
demonstrated  ability  to  supervise 
profesional  staff  and  manage 
research  projects.  Excellent  writ- 
ten and  verbal  communication 
skills  are  required.  Advanced 
degree  in  a related  area  and/or 
criminal  justice  experience 
preferred. 

To  apply  for  any  of  the  above 
positions,  submit  resume,  in- 
cluding salary  requirements  and 
writing  sample,  to:  Scott  M. 
Levin,  Deputy  Executive  Direc- 
tor, Illinois  Criminal  Justice  In- 
formation Authority,  120  South 
Riverside  Plaza,  Chicago,  IL 
60606. 


Police  Officers.  The  Orlando,  Fla., 
Police  Department  is  seeking 
recruits. 

Applicants  must  be  at  least  19 
years  of  age  and  a U.S.  citizen; 
possess  high  school  or  the 
equivalent,  and  have  eyesight  of 
at  least  20/70.  All  applicants 
must  pass  background  investiga- 
tion, tirtied  run,  and  written, 
psychological,  polygraph  and 
medical  examinations.  Ap- 
plicants are  notified  of  hiring 
within  two  months  of  application. 

Salary  range  is  $15,221  to 
$19,658,  along  with  additional 
educational  incentive  monies.  Ex- 
cellent benefits  and  pension  plan 
are  provided,  along  with 
uniforms,  equipment  and 
life/health  insurance. 

Send  all  inquiries  to:  Orlando 
Police  Department,  Recruitment 
Section,  P.O.  Box  913,  Orlando 
FL  32802.  Telephone:  (305) 
849-2473  or  toll-free  in  Florida 
only,  (800)  432-5702. 


Police  Officers.  The  Metro-Dade 
Police  Department  in  Miami,  Fla., 
is  seeking  250  new  officers. 
Qualifications  include  age  19  or 
over  with  high  school  diploma  or 
GED,  weight  proportionate  to 
height,  vision  20/100  correctable 
to  20/30,  and  possess  a valid 
driver’s  license.  Applicant  must 
be  in  good  health  and  must  pass  a 
written  test,  physical  examina- 
tion, psychological  and  back- 
ground investigation. 

Salary  range  is  $18,314  to 
$23,600,  plus  educational  incen- 
tive money.  Department  provides 
uniform,  equipment  and  health 
and  life  insurance.  Retirement 
paid  by  department. 

For  further  details,  write: 
Metro-Dade  Police  Department, 
Recruitment  Section,  1390  N.W. 
14th  Avenue,  Miami,  FL  33125. 
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Upcoming  Events 


FEBRUARY 

13-15.  Enhancement  of  Police  Managerial 
Skills.  Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  New  Castle 
County  Department  of  Public  Safety.  Fee: 
$350. 

13-16.  Improving  Police  Performance  Ap- 
praisals. Presented  by  the  Institute  of 
Police  Traffic  Management.  Fee:  S250. 

13-17.  Firearms  Instructor.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson.  Fee:  $450. 

13-24.  Criminal  Intelligence  Analysis. 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences,  Inc. 
Sponsored  by  Metro-Dade  Police  Depart- 
ment. To  be  held  in  Miami.  Fla.  Fee:  S695. 

13-24.  Selective  Traffic  Law  Enforcement 
the  Operational  Level.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $550. 

13-17.  Firearms  Instructor.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson.  Tuition:  $450. 

16- 17.  Advanced  Techniques  for  the 
Juvenile  Officer.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Fee: 
$150. 

17- 18.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  New  Orleans.  La.  Fee: 
$65. 

20-23.  Computer  and  Data  Security  in  Law 
Enforcement.  Presented  by  Bureau  of 
Operations  and  Research,  International 
Association  of  Chief  of  Police  To  be  held  in 
Orlando,  Fla.  Tuition:  $375. 

20- 24.  Vehicle  Dynamics.  Presented  by  the 
Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $250. 

21- 22.  Crime  Scene  Investgigation. 
Presented  by  the  Sirchie  Fingerprint 
Laboratories.  To  be  held  in  Lafayette,  La. 
Tuition:  $150. 


I - *r  l9> 

Academy  of  Security  Educators  and 
Trainers,  Inc.  ASET  Suite.  Executive 
Office  Building.  825  E.  Baltimore  St.. 
Baltimore,  MD  21202. 

Americans  for  Effective  Law  Enforce- 
ment Inc.,  501  Grandview  Dr.  #209,  So. 
San  Francisco,  CA  94080.  Tel.:  (4151 
877-0731 

ANACAPA  Sciences  Inc.,  Law  En- 
forcement Programs,  Drawer  Q,  Santa 
Barbara.  CA  93102 

Calibre  Press,  666  Dundee  Rd.,  Suite 
1607,  Northbrook,  I L 60062 

C.  W.  Post  Center.  Hillwood  Commons 
Cinema.  Greenvale,  NY  11548,  Tel.: 
(516)  299-2886. 

Criminal  Justice  Center.  John  Jay  Col- 
lege of  Criminal  Justice,  444  West  56th 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10019.  Tel.:  (212) 
247-1600 

Eastern  Kentucky  University,  202 
Perkins  Building.  Richmond.  KY 
40475,  Tel.:  (606)622-1158. 

Georgia  Police  Academy,  959  E.  Con- 
federate Ave.,  P.O.  Box  1456.  Atlanta. 
GA  30371,  Tel.:  (404)  656-6105 

Hocking  Technical  College,  Route  1. 
Nelsonville,  OH  45764.  Tel.:  (614) 
753-3591. 

Human  Service  Associates,  17 
Westminster  Drive,  Montville,  N.J 
07045.  Telephone:  (201)  334-7415. 

Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment, University  of  North  Florida. 
4567  St.  Johns  Bluff  Rd.  So..  Jackson- 
! ville.  FL  32216 

International  Association  of  Chiefs  of 
Police  (IACP).  Thirteen  Firstfield 
Road.  P.O.  Box  6010,  Gaithersburg, 
MD  20878.  (301)948-0922. 

International  Society  of  Crime  Preven- 
tion Practitioners,  Inc.  1300  Beaubien. 
Detroit,  MI  48226. 

Richard  W.  Kobetz  and  Associates. 
North  Mountain  Pines,  Route  Two.  Box 
342.  Winchester.  VA  22601.  Tel.:  (703 
662-7288 

Lifestyle  Management  Associates,  Inc. 


22-23.  Psychological  Screening  of  Entry- 
Level  Police  Officers.  Presented  by  the  In- 
stitute of  Police  Traffic  Management.  To  be 
held  in  Jacksonville.  Fla.  Fee:  S250. 

22- 24.  Officer  Survival.  Presented  by  Smith 
& Wesson  Academy.  Tuition:  $350. 

23- 24.  Developing  and  Implementing  of  a 
Police  Stress  and  Burnout  Reduction  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Delaware  in  cooperation  with  New  Castle 
County  Department  of  Public  Safety.  Fee: 
$225. 

23-25.  Eleventh  Annual  Conference  — 
Western  Society  of  Criminology.  To  be  held 
in  San  Diego,  Calif. 

27-28.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Eugene,  Ore.  Fee:  $65. 

27-29.  Introductory  Microcomputer 
Workshop  for  the  Police  Manager. 

Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $250. 

27-March  2.  Management  Training  Pro- 
gram. Presented  by  the  New  England  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement  Management. 

27-March  2.  Field  Training.  Presented  bv 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  $125. 

27-March  2.  Advanced  Management  Prac- 
tices. Presented  by  the  New  England  In- 
stitute of  Law  Enforcement.  To  be  held  in 
Wellesley,  Mass. 

27-March  9.  Supervising  a Selective  Traffic 
Law  Enforcement  Program.  Presented  by 
the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic  Manage- 
ment. Fee:  $425. 

29-March  2.  Firearms  Update.  Presented  by 
Smith  & Wesson  Academy.  Fee:  $100. 


5350  Poplar  Ave.,  Suite  410.  Memphis, 
TN  38119.  Telephone:  (901)  767-2768. 

Massachusetts  Criminal  Justice  Train- 
ing Council,  1 Ashburton  PI..  Room 
1310,  Boston,  MA  02108 

McCabe  Associates,  564  Broadway. 
Bayonne,  NJ  07002.  Telephone:  (201) 
437-0026. 

National  Intelligence  Academy. 
1300-1400  N.W.  62nd  Street,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 

National  Judicial  College.  University  of 
Nevada,  Reno,  NV  89557.  Telephone: 

(702)  784-6747. 

Pennsylvania  State  University,  S-159 
Human  Development  Bldg.,  University 
Park.  PA  16802 

Police  International  Ltd.,  7297-D  Lee 
Highway,  Falls  Church,  VA  22042. 

(703)  237-0135. 

Rockland  Community  College. 
Criminal  Justice  Institute  145  College 
Road.  Suffem.  NY  10901. 

Ross  Engineering  Associates,  7906 
Hope  Valley  Court,  Adamstown,  MD 
21710 

Sam  Houston  State  University, 
Criminal  Justice  Center  Police 
Academy.  Box  2296,  Huntsville.  TX 
77341. 

Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories. 
Criminalistics  Training  Center,  114 
Triangle  Drive,  P.O.  Box  30576. 
Raleigh.  NC  27622. 

Smith  & Wesson  Academy,  2100 
Roosevelt  Avenue,  Springfield.  Mass. 
01101.  Telephone:  (413)781-8300. 

Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  In- 
stitute. P.O.  Box  707,  Richardson.  TX 
75080.  Tel.:  (214)690-2370. 

Traffic  Institute.  555  Clark  Street,  P.O. 
Box  1409,  Evanston,  I L 60204 

University  of  Delaware.  2800  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue.  Wilmington,  DE 
19806.  Tel.:  (302)738-8155 

Virginia  Commonwealth  University. 
816  W.  Franklin,  Richmond.  VA  23284. 
Tel.:  (804)257-1850. 


MARCH 

1- 2.  Methods  of  Interview  & Interrogation. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $150. 

2- 3.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Pocatello.  Idaho.  Fee: 
$65. 

• 

5-8.  Chemical  Agents:  Administration  and 
Tactical  Orientation.  Presented  by  Smith  & 
Wesson  Academy.  Tuition:  $350. 

5-9.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods. 

Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences,  Inc. 
Sponsored  by  the  Jefferson  County  Police 
Department.  Fee:  $395. 

5-9.  Police  Planning  and  Research  Methods. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  Atlanta, 
Ga.  Tuition:  member  — $375,  non- 
member — $425. 

5-9.  Managing  the  Internal  Affairs  Func- 
tion. Presented  by  the  International 
Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  Tuition:  member-$375, 
non-member-$425. 

5- 16.  Advanced  Traffic  Accident  Investiga- 
tion, Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police 
Traffic  Management.  Fee:  $425. 

6- 8.  Special  Education  Workshop. 
Presented  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
in  conjunction  with  Eastern  Kentucky 
University. 

12-13  Effective  Handling  of  Spouse  Abuse 
& Wife  Beating.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College  Fee: 
$150. 

12-13.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Fort  Dodge.  Iowa.  Fee: 
$65. 

12-14.  Jail  and  Prisoner  Legal  Issues. 
Presented  by  the  Americans  for  Effective 
Law  Enforcement,  Inc.  To  be  held  in  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  Fee:  $325. 

12-16.  Police  Driving  Maneuvers  and  Acci- 
dent Avoidance.  Presented  by  the  Traffic 
Institute.  Fee:  $285. 

12-16.  Instructor  Techniques.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  $125. 

12- 23.  Police  Motorcycle  Instructor. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $1,000. 

13- 16.  State  Police  Training  Directors. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $150. 

16-17.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  White  Plains.  N Y.  Fee: 
$65. 

18-23.  International  Homicide  Investiga- 
tion. Sponsored  by  Southeastern  Ohio 


Regional  Crime  Lab.  Hocking  Technical 
College.  Fee:  $385. 

19-20.  Managing  the  Unsatisfactory 
Employee  in  Law  Enforcement.  Presented 
by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $220. 

19-21.  Commanders  Course  on  Hostage  In- 
cidents. Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute. 
Fee:  $300. 

19-22.  Latent  Fingerprints  from  Crime 
Scene  to  Courtroom.  Presented  by  the 
Sirchie  Finger  Print  Laboratories.  Tuition: 
$395. 

19-30.  Traffic  Accident  Reconstruction. 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  $550. 

19-30.  Standards  for  Driver  Examinations. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$440. 

I9-April  6.  Command  Training  Program. 

Presented  by  the  New  England  Institute  of 
Law  Enforcement  Mahagemenl. 

21-23.  Manuging  Police  Personnel  During 
Unusual  Occurrences.  Presented  by  the 
Southwestern  Law  Enforcement  Institute. 
Tuition:  $150. 

21-23.  Cutback  Management.  Presented  by 
the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee:  $330. 

24-25.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Dallas.  Tex.  Fee:  $65. 

26-30.  Police  Truffle  Radar  Inatructor 
Presented  by  the  Institute  of  Police  Traffic 
Management.  Fee:  S295. 

26-30.  Child  Abuse.  Presented  by  the  Delin- 
quency Control  Institute.  To  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles.  Fee:  $147. 

26-30.  Firearms  Instructor.  Presented  by 
the  Smith  & Wesson  Academy. 

26-30.  Level  1 Shotgun.  Presented  by  Smith 
& Wesson  Academy.  Fee:  $450. 

26-30.  VIP  Protective  Operations 
Presented  by  the  Police  International,  Ltd. 
Fee:  $645. 

26-30.  Robbery  and  Burglury  Control. 
Presented  by  the  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$385. 

26- 30.  Administration  and  Management  of 
Small  Law  Enforcement  Agencies. 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Chiefs  of  Police.  To  be  held  in  San  An- 
tonio, Tex.  Tuition:  member  — $375,  non- 
member — $425. 

27- 28.  Identi-Kit.  Presented  by  the  Floridu 
Institute  for  Law  Enforcement.  Fee:  $25. 

27-29.  Executive  and  Dignitary  Protection 
Presented  by  the  International  Association 
of  Police  Chiefs  (IACP).  To  be  held  in 
Houston,  Tex.  Tuition:  member:  $375.  non- 
member — $425. 


29-30.  Implementing  Affirmative  Action. 
Presented  by  the  Criminal  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College  Fee:  $150. 

APRIL 

2-3.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Flint.  Mich.  Fee:  $65. 

2-4.  Public  Safety  Radio  Dispatchers'. 
Presented  by  the  University  of  Delaware  in 
cooperation  with  Deluware  State  Police 
Fee:  $230. 

2-6.  Supervisory  Training.  Presented  by  the 
Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement. 
Fee:  $125. 

2- 13.  At-Scenc  Accident  Investigation. 
Presented  by  The  Traffic  Institute.  Fee: 
$550. 

3- 5.  Kincsic Technique  of  Interview  & Inter- 
rogation. Presented  by  theCnminalJustice 
Center  of  Sam  Houston  Statq  University. 
Fee:  $275. 

9-10.  Intelligence  Gathering  & Analysis. 
Peaented  by  the  Criminul  Justice  Center  of 
John  Jay  College.  Fee:  $150. 

9-13.  Analytical  Investigation  Methods 
Presented  by  ANACAPA  Sciences.  Inc- 
Sponsored  by  the  Texas  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  To  be  held  in  Austin.  Tex. 
Fee:  $395. 

1 1-12.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press.  To  be  held  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Fee: 
$65. 

13.  The  Security  Training  Program:  Plann- 
ing, Development,  and  Implementation. 

Presented  by  the  Academy  of  Security 
Educators  andTroinors,  Inc.  (ASET).  To  be 
hold  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

16-18.  Robbery  ond  Investigation  Techni- 
ques. Presented  by  the  University  of 
Deluware  in  cooperation  with  the  Wilm- 
ington Department  of  Police.  Fee:  $275 

16-20.  Management  Truining.  Presented  by 
the  Florida  Institute  for  Law  Enforcement 
Fee:  $125. 

16-20.  Crime  Scene  Technology.  Presented 
by  Sirchie  Finger  Print  Ijihoratories.  Tui- 
tion: $300. 

1627.  Munaging  Small-  and  Medium-Sized 
Police  Departments.  Presented  hv  theTraf 
fic  Institute.  Fee:  $550. 

18-19.  Bombs  and  Terrorism.  Presented  by 
the  Rockland  Community  College  Criminal 
Justice  Institute.  Tuition:  $125. 

23-24.  Report  Writing  for  Luw  Enforce- 
ment Personnel.  Presented  by  the  Criminal 
Justice  Center  of  John  Jay  College.  Fee: 
$150. 

28-29.  Street  Survival.  Presented  by  Calibre 
Press,  To  be  held  in  Pittsburg,  Pa.  Fee:  $65. 


Are  you  ready  for  the  NEW 
Law  Enforcement  News  advantage? 

Don’t  let  the  information  explosion  in  criminal  justice  catch  you  unprepared. 
Get  the  advantage  that  only  Law  Enforcement  News  can  offer:  timely,  accurate, 
comprehensive  information  on  the  subjects  most  critical  to  today’s  law 

enforcement  professional. 

What’s  more,  Law  Enforcement  News  brings  you  the  information  you  need 
more  cost-effectively  than  any  other  publication  in  the  field  can:  one  year 
of  LEN  - 22  issues  - is  still  only  $18.00.  It’s  a small  price  to  pay  for 

the  best  in  police  journalism. 

I’m  ready  to  invest  in  my  career! 

Name  . 

Agency  Title  

Address  

City State ZIP 
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Also  inside:  The  UCR’s  Paul  Zolbe.  See  Page  11. 
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